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FOREWORD. 


As the author frankly says in his prefatory note, this 

book is not intended to be a chronicle of military exacti- 

tudes. It is a record of the personal experiences of a 

young officer in Macedonia and Judea in the anxious 

years of 1916-17. I have read the book with an interest 

which will be shared by all who served on those fronts, 

and other readers will have naught but a pleasing 
recollection of its contents. 

JoHN R. LONGLEY, 
Major-General, 
(late) G.O.C. X (Irish) Division. 


A SUBALTERN IN 
MACEDONIA AND JuD#A, 1916-17 


CHAPTER I. 
A FEW NOTES ON EGYPT. 


In my battalion, with which I was training at Falmer, 
near Brighton, during 1915, there were some seventy 
officers. Of these many were continually away on 
courses. In October the battalion marched to Seven- 
oaks and went into billets. Within two days I was 
dispatched to Hertford for a month to attend a general 
course. On my return I was sent to Purfleet with 
about fifteen other officers, four of whom proceeded 
with me a few weeks later on service. 

We were at once informed, on arrival at Purfleet, 
that we should be sent away when the next draft was 
called for. But Purfleet is far from being a genial abode 
at that time of the year, and the news of a possible 
early departure brought joy to our hearts. 

On December 15th five of us were warned to be ready 
to move in quick time. No one had the faintest idea 
as to our destination. The evacuation of the Daranelles 
had just been officially completed, and the Salonica 
expedition just begun. Instinct, therefore, suggested 
the latter place ; and some of us obtained heavy winter 
kit accordingly. Meantime, we were all able to enjoy 
Christmas leave, and afterwards again repaired to 
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Purfleet, where we received definite orders to embark 
at Devonport on January 13th, 1916. The night of the 
12th we spent at the Paddington Hotel, complete with 
kit and the farewells of our fond parents. The next 
day we embarked on the P. and O. Orsova, and left 
England with the cheers of a few people and the 
screeching of ships’ sirens. 

By this time there were rumours of Egypt, to which 
country we discovered our future unit had been sent 
from Suvla. This rumour turned out to be correct; 
we did go to Egypt. The trip was good and uneventful. 

January 18th saw us at Malta. We fortunately 
obtained two hours ashore at Valetta, roamed around, 
and bought such souvenirs as one does buy on these 
occasions. The town is pretty, the costumes of the 
Maltese quaint, and the weather was perfect. Arriving 
at Alexandria, we reported our presence at the 53rd 
Divisional Base Camp at Sidi Bishr, and remained there 
a few days. The tents were within one hundred yards 
of the sea, and the bathing very enjoyable. 

The mess arrangements at that time were carried out 
by Greek contractors ; hence one had to pay a maximum 
daily rate for a proportionately severe attack of indiges- 
tion. Afterwards, the N. and A. Canteen system im- 
proved matters. Beware of Greek contractors: they 
love to charge twice for the same thing, and they love 
to serve up stewed camel flesh under the guise of stewed 
mutton ! 

We reported to our unit, a Middlesex Territorial 
Battalion, on January 23rd, at a spot called Wardan ; 
in the desert certainly, but only a few hours from Cairo 
by train. The camp was close to the station, and was 
formed of a brigade of the 53rd Division directly dumped 
here from Suvla. 
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We stayed here about three weeks, and worked with 
our respective companies; the work consisted chiefly 
of tiresome route marches and ordinary Company 
training. There was neither war nor rumour of war ; 
although at that time the Turks were not too far from 
the Canal. 

Here one heard stories of Suvla; though I rather 
fancy some were slightly exaggerated for our edification. 
However, I gathered that, in the case of some units, 
sickness from heat and flies, and consequent dysentry, 
had accounted for a very large number of casualties. 
Some units apparently spent the greater part of their 
time in the line, whilst others, on the contrary, did a 
large amount of beach work, t.e., formed working parties 
for digging or landing and man-handling stores and 
ammunition. At any rate, I was told that working 
parties on the beach suffered a large number of casual- 
ties; since the whole place was under constant shell 
fire, while material for constructing shell-proof cover 
was often unavailable. 

Wardan wasn’t interesting. We got our rations, did 
our route marching, and read the Egyptian Mail every 
day, and so kept in touch with the war. The rumour 
of an impending move pleased all ranks, and the whole 
brigade wanted a change. The desert is very 
monotonous sometimes, especially for a man who is 
not in a position to act as he pleases, but must remain 
in a given spot as long as the authorities care to keep 
him there. Hence it is easy to understand why a 
tourist and a soldier would almost certainly give entirely 
different opinions about one and the same place. 

Shortly afterwards we moved by train to another 
desert camp, called El Azab. This is a locality some 
five miles from the town of Feyoum, south of Cairo and 
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west of El Wasta junction by two or three hours. On 
leaving Wardan, my Company was detailed for loading 
in the morning of the move, and by the time we were 
entrained it was time to start. Hence we went off on 
a hot day’s journey in an open truck, minus breakfast. 
Fortunately we were able to buy eggs ready boiled 
and some fruit, which kept us going. Eggs, by the way, 
form one of the staple foods of Egypt, and are always 
obtainable. They are a good deal smaller than those 
at home, but otherwise equally good. We used to pay 
in the desert one piastre (7.¢., 24d.) for seven or eight 
boiled eggs; so they were not an expensive luxury. 
From Feyoum, we had to march five miles to camp the 
same night, and to pitch tents. The next day a per- 
manent camp was made and we settled down to more 
Company training. It was a place rather less un- 
interesting than Wardan; for Feyoum town was close 
by, and various old pyramids, remnants of antiquity 
and of interest to archeologists, could be inspected. 
Feyoum is of great historical interest, and close to 
its outskirts are the ruins of Crocopolis, once the centre 
of Egyptian crocodile worship. Even now one can take 
a shovel and dig for relics which are often found. Feyoum 
is a pretty little town, with a modern municipal office, 
hospital and police barracks. There were, at that 
time, four or five European administrative officials. 
The Senussi were active during this period of the war, 
and apparently had certain sympathisers in the locality ; 
the political people having a long list of natives ‘‘ under 
observation” ; so that our presence there was perhaps 
necessary for at least moral effect. After all, it’s quite 
natural to find Arabs and Mussulmans and other people 
of that ilk in league together, even though they be the 
subjects of different powers. Most certainly the bond 
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of religious fanaticism is unbreakable among ignorant 
Arab people, no matter under what King or Constitution 
they serve as subjects. And this, presumably, is the 
one predominating fact that made it impossible to bring 
the Egyptian troops into active war against the Turks. 
T have heard, though not from any official source, that, 
in Mesopotamia, Indian troops did actually, on more 
than one occasion, refuse to fight Turkish co-religionists. 
This may seem incredible to one unacquainted with 
these peoples and their instinctive sense of solidarity ; 
but anyone who has been among them any length of 
time would easily be convinced of its truth. Not even 
the most casual observer can question the sense of unity 
and purpose that prevails universally among Moham- 
medans. The far-reaching influence of Islamism is 
deeply rooted in the minds of its people everywhere, 
people of highly-strung religious feeling, swayed by a 
peculiar temperament. The four years I spent in 
Egypt, Palestine, India and Arabia have impressed 
this very solid fact on my mind more forcibly than 
anything else. 

After a week my Company was sent on outpost to 
inspire the people of Sennures with the might of 
England’s arms. We trekked about fifteen miles on a 
very warm day and got to our fixed location about 7 
p-m. Our village was called Kaffr Mafud, a typical 
Arab ‘‘feelahin”’ locality, with its broken-down mud- 
huts, swarming with Arab children, pariah dogs, and 
flies. Sennures lay in the distance, six miles away, 
looking picturesque and Eastern, with its oasis of palms 
and foliage rendered green and fresh-looking by small 
water trenches. Irrigation does all this. Patches of 
cultivated ground are surrounded by small trenches, 
and these are fed with water from the wells as occasion 
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demands. The system of irrigation brings to the feelah 
the water supply, enabling him to obtain the necessities 
of life from a productive soil. It does more than that 
—it enables Egypt to be a country of trade and com- 
merce, whose grain exports reach many lands for con- 
sumption. 

Here, then, is one of the biggest advantages that the 
feelah has gained from British protection. One doesn’t 
find this sort of thing over the old Turkish frontier, 
among the Southern plain lands, from Gaza and Beer- 
sheba up to the hills. There are no canals to be found 
there, no incentive given to the people for improvement ; 
primitive customs prevail, and a state of stagnation is 
thought good enough for poor, ignorant village subjects 
of Turkey. 

Sennures is a real Egyptian town, full of Arabs; the 
only European residents are a few Greek contractors. 
There is the seat of local government, and the residence 
of the Egyptian local Mudir, whom we afterwards met. 
We marched through the town once or twice, the first 
visit causing something approaching a panic among the 
natives, many of whom had never previously seen an 
English soldier. The children screamed, the women 
flew away to hide, the dogs barked and general confusion 
prevailed. We marched back to camp highly amused. 
The next day the Mudir paid us a visit. He spoke 
French, and told us our unexpected trip into the town 
had somewhat alarmed his people. Would we, next 
time, notify him and he would receive us formally ? 

When we went, a few days later, the Mudir met us 
Officially at his ‘‘ town hall,” from the roof of which 
he showed us the wonders of his town—here the Post 
Office—there the Government School. A pretty sight 
it was, too. The chief men of about six neighbouring 
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villages had apparently been hurriedly summoned to 
meet us, and we afterwards sat at a round table inside 
the hall to partake of refreshment. There we sat, 
speaking to each other in a mixed babble of English, 
French and Arabic, drinking beautifully coo! water and 
chewing dates and oranges. Incidentally, the oranges 
of the Feyoum are about the finest and sweetest I have 
ever tasted, particularly made by kind Nature to satisfy 
the thirst of parched lips and dust-clogged throats. 

After the repast, one of the local sheiks—a fat, greasy 
person, clothed in a flowing, toga-like garment—pro- 
duced from the innermost recesses of his kammurband, 
after much struggling, a packet of Woodbine cigarettes. 
With the obvious intention of presenting us each with 
a cigarette, as a token of his good will, he passed the 
packet round to us with the easy air of a prince. We, 
out of tactful politeness, each took one, which apparently 
satisfied the good person. He did not ask us to smoke, 
however, and we inwardly admired his greater tact ! 

Not many weeks later this same Mudir, who had 
received us with such polite hospitality, was, I learned, 
relieved of his official responsibilities, it having been 
discovered that, instead of carrying out his duties as a 
Governor faithfully, he was actually working contrary 
to our interests and creating a state of political chaos 
among the people. Even now this town was supposed 
to be a hot-bed of fanatical and troublesome natives, 
who were said to be supplying the Senussi with food 
and arms. I hope our presence damped their revolu- 
tionary ardour. 

At our camp, where we stayed some three weeks, we 
built defences and generally made ourselves comfortable. 
We received great help from the local irrigation officer, 
a gentleman of Flemish birth, whose house was close by. 
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There he had his wife and two small children, who used 
to like running over to our camp to watch the men 
drilling and to amuse themselves generally. I enjoyed 
those three weeks immensely. We had the C.O. only 
once, and the Divisional Commander once, and were 
comparatively free from fault-finding officials. I once 
took two platoons to Tamia, which was the terminus of 
our local branch railway some six miles away. It is 
well off the beaten track, as is Sennures, a place that is 
unfrequented by tourists owing, presumably, to the fact 
that the main rail line runs due south through El Wasta, 
some thirty miles east. The whole neighbourhood is 
thoroughly native and, in its way, possesses considerable 
attraction and charm. 

We were relieved, about the first of March, by a 
Company of Royal West Kents, and proceeded to 
B.H.Q., taking two days on the return trek. We 
bivouaced at El Edoua and got into El Azab the 
following afternoon. During this period all ranks 
were able to get quite a reasonable amount of local 
leave ; troops on the Canal could visit Port Said or 
Suez, whilst those stationed further in had opportunities 
of visiting Cairo. 

On our return, two other officers and myself (who had 
come out together from England) were given seventy- 
two hours leave to Cairo. We started off and got to 
Shepheards by midnight, and had two whole days 
sight-seeing. Cairo certainly combines East and West, 
and, I think, the vices of both with the virtues of neither. 
We saw the chief sights hurriedly, had some good meals 
and baths, and returned in time to reach camp early on 
Monday morning. I afterwards saw more of Cairo. 


On the day of our return we went out on a long route 
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march, taking the field kitchens. The weather was 
becoming hot, and we were in by 10 a.m. From this 
time training stopped at 10 a.m. and was resumed in 
the evening from 4.30 to 5.30. One exercise we did was 
a brigade march in hollow square, one of the methods 
of movement peculiar, I believe, to desert warfare. It 
is necessarily a somewhat slow and irksome way of 
moving, particularly for the rear battalion, which must 
assimilate all the dust and fine sand raised by those in 
front. The system is this. The field kitchens are 
inside the square, so that, should an attack be made by 
native horsemen from three or four directions at the 
same time, you stand no risk of losing your food and 
water, nor can the beasts stampede outside the barrier 
of men. Usually Arabs attack from several flanks 
simultaneously, in order to effect a successful surprise 
and consternation. 


A day or two later four of us were sent back to our 
base, since the unit had a number of officers surplus to 
the establishment. We were neither glad nor sorry, as 
we expected the change to be only of short duration. 
It was—we were back in a fortnight. However, during 
that time we enjoyed the delights of sea bathing (delight- 
ful after the scarcity of well or canal water in the desert), 
and saw all there is to see in Alexandria. Here a 
knowledge of French is useful, and is the most commonly 
used of all European languages. This incidentally 
applies to all Egyptian towns where there is a residential 
European community. In Alexandria one finds a rare 
mixture of all the European tongues, there being in this 
city a large community of English, Italians and Greeks. 
It’s a pretty city, and the run up from Rue de Ramlegh 
to Sidi Bishr brings into view a charming residential 
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locality. The Sporting Club is well situated and easily 
accessible, yet in a rural and open spot. 

After a fortnight of somewhat lazy enjoyment we 
were hastily returned to the battalion, the desert and 
work. I think we most of all regretted leaving the sea, 
because we knew we should get no more cooling bathes 
in a limitless amount of water. In the desert an ordinary 
canvas bucket was, at that time, about a day’s ration 
for an officer. The men used to be marched for a bath 
daily to some place specially prepared for immersions ; 
this was necessary on account of bilhartzia, a peculiar 
disease. The bilhartzia germ thrives in the canals, and 
is especially found along the edges. It gets through the 
pores of the skin, then commences to eat, and cannot 
easily be eradicated. I believe it generally chooses the 
stomach or the abdominal wall. It is a painful and 
serious disease, and often fatal. An irrigation officer 
told me he was under special diet treatment for many 
months as a result of contracting it. Part of the diet 
consisted in eating a large number of radishes every day. 
He was fully recovered when I saw him; but he said 
he had had to spend many months in Europe in order 
to get the benefit of change of climate as well as of diet. 
To avoid the possibility of contracting the illness, men 
were provided with specially dug pits with”a lining of 
strong tarpaulin, which, when filled with water (and the 
eternal chloride) made very good and safe washing-places. 
These were always used in preference to canals when 
possible, although I never actually knew of a case of 
bilhartzia among the troops. 

We took a draft back to El Azab, which consisted 
Chiefly of Middlesex regulars who had been wounded 
previously in Frnace. They were good fellows, and I 
have an idea they began “‘teaching’’ some of our 
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young soldiers very quickly. About a fortnight after 
our arrival back to the unit, where we found them still 
strenuously doing Company training, I developed 
perityphlitis, and was sent, in a few days, to a convales- 
cent home at Cairo, and put on a diet of soft food and 
milk. The actual illness was thought to have been 
directly caused through having partaken too freely of 
sand, which had caused inflammation. In Egypt, 
however, one cannot very well avoid eating sand, for 
obvious reasons ; but it does not improve the taste of 
one’s food. For a month my daily food was rice, milk, 
and soft puddings, stuff I dislike intensely. 

During May this year we took all possible opportunities 
to see Cairo; but being under hospital rules we were 
somewhat restricted in our movements. Here I met a 
man who, being in Government Service before the war, 
and living in Cairo, enabled me to meet several home 
people who were most kind in entertaining and finding 
entertainment for us. 

A well-known London actor, an Irishman, and the 
son of an actor of even greater fame, was with us at the 
time, undergoing treatment. Shiel Barry was in a 
London regiment, and afterwards, I was sorry to hear, 
was killed in the second unsuccessful attack on Gaza. 
Barry often used to join us in our expeditions around. 
He was anxious to return to his old réles and to his 
profession, which, he said, he loved, and which seemed 
to be a part of him, and, as he said, “to take up a 
congenial occupation again’’; but Fate willed other- 
wise, as it has done so many times during the last few 
yedrs. He fell, a year later, during the attack of April, 
1917, when so many valuable lives were lost. 

There is plenty to see in Cairo for one who is curious. 
One wants a week at least to look at things even in a 
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hurry ; but one should have longer time at one’s disposal 
if possible. Everyone sees the Pyramids, of course, at 
Mena. It’s considered the thing to give the Pyramids 
one’s first attention, I believe, though I personally was 
disappointed. In fact, I enjoyed the good lunch at 
Mena House much more than the ugly, broken-nosed 
Sphynx or the great Pyramidical immensities them- 
selves. I saw equally old Pyramids close to El Azab, 
themselves relics of the same old period of Egyptian 
greatness, with the old marble pillars of a one-time 
palace lying scattered and broken at their feet, covered 
with sand. But these Pyramids were probably only a 
quarter the size of those at Mena, and this, added to the 
fact that they are away from the general run of visitors, 
renders them still unknown to the majority of sightseers. 

The great mosques, lying in the bazaar towards the 
Citadel and close to the Citadel itself, and standing on 
elevated ground above the level of the city, present a 
sight of real majesty. Close to, one imagines for a 
minute that one is passing by the Sheldonian, with the 
high walls of B.N.C. and All Souls, or along Merton 
Street, with the dark walls of Merton and Corpus and 
Oriel rising up on either side. That is the first im- 
pression I got ; but on closer examination one sees that 
the walls are much higher and the windows non-existent. 
Beggars, dirty and uncared for, stand at the main doors, 
supplicating alms of all men (even infidel Christians) ; 
while inside one can get a glimpse of a wonderful roof 
elaborately studded with gold, and of a gigantic 
candelabra hanging from the centre. 

One may go inside; but one doesn’t find the sign 
“ All are welcome” hanging on the door. I did go 
into the El Ahazar with Sheil Barry, who had previously 
enjoined on me to pay all the respect due to religious 
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buildings. We put the required sandals on and pro- 
ceeded into the first court under a guide. Before we 
had gone twenty yards that gentleman tapped me on 
the shoulder with his stick and pointed at my foot, 
and at the same time signified to me that I must return 
to the outer door. I perceived, then, that the heel of 
one sandal had become unsewn, causing a flip-flop 
noise as J moved. Apparently this had annoyed some 
of the good people at prayer. I hastened back with 
reverential speed and put on a new sandal, guaranteed 
not to imperil my life. Once more we went on, this 
time into an inner court, to find ourselves in the 
University itself, a great square stone building, the 
roof of which was supported by frequent pillars. 


Here were the learned teaching, and the youth finding, 
or at least seeking, truth and knowledge! They sat 
there in circles with the professor (I believe he is called 
Ulema) in the centre, holding forth in the approved 
style. Each little ‘“class’’ had its own place. As 
they chanted and read, their bodies would move back- 
wards and forwards, as it were in unison with the rhythm 
of the poetry. A peculiar sight and one not easily 
forgotten. The intermingling of variety in colour 
and type of the robes of those sitting there, made a 
highly picturesque sight. Of us little notice was taken ; 
the pious and devout had no time for infidels. 


Beyond this square we were shown some six or seven 
arched gateways, all leading into the mosque. They 
were from different directions; and it was explained 
that this door was the entrance for pious pilgrims from 
a certain place, whilst the devout from some other 
place in the south, perhaps some hundreds of miles 
distant, would be allowed to enter only by the southern 
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door, And so they assigned a particular entrance way 
to all their pilgrim visitors. 

The El Ahazar mosque is actually situated in the 
bazaar, in anything but pleasant surroundings. When 
I went in, on this occasion, the picture, ‘‘ Christ teaching 
in the Temple,” instinctively came into my mind, when 
I saw the little groups of teachers and listeners. The 
Citadel is more imposing from the outside than from 
within. It overlooks the city and from it a good view 
is obtained. I found it put, as one would expect, 
strictly to utilitarian purposes, and its offices each the 
scene of some departmental activity. 

The bazaar is, I think, one of the largest I have seen, 
and, to give it due credit, one of the least dirty. Here 
one finds the swarthy Arab armed with the greatest 
of all his powers, a persuasive tongue, by means of 
which he sells to the unwary the produce of Manchester 
and Birmingham as being the genuine article sought 
for by curio hunters, absolutely from Baghdad or Luxor. 
Some things are genuine no doubt ; but the vast majority 
of curios are imported from England. 

Local native manufacturers flourish, of course, and 
you can have a copper or bronze plate beaten out to 
your own design within a day or so, and can actually 
see the craftsman at his work. 

You can give a big price for your carpets, silks and 
scents, if you are willing to pay and to ask no questions ; 
but it’s always advisable to argue after the fashion 
of these people, in which case you will eventually get 
your 50% reduction. 

These local capitalists, of course, employ local labour, 
the cost of which is very small, (an Arab can live easily 
on half a piasre a day, or six farthings,) and sell their 
goods at top “ West End”’ prices, especially made for 
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Europeans. It would be an insult to an Englishman 
to ask him to buy anything cheap ! 

Thus the bazaar merchant can easily get rich, and 
does not miss any opportunities of doing so. There 
are a few peculiar characteristics of the bazaar which 
are quite worthy of note. Bazaars are the same the 
whole world over, I fancy, whether at Calcutta, Jerusalem 
Muscat, Cairo or Colombo. In every one you find 
narrow streets, often less than four yards in width, 
foul smells, foul language, dirt, filthy natives, reeking 
and often disease-stricken, poverty and absolute squalor. 
That sums up the whole thing in a few words. It is 
only necessary to see one bazaar ; afterwards you won't 
feel inclined to visit another. Sanitation is unheard 
of. Never visit a native bazaar on a hot summer’s 
day; if you do you will feel unwell for long afterwards ! 

The Zoo in Cairo is a wonderful place, and possesses 
one of the world’s finest collections of animals and beasts 
as well as specimens of all forest and plant life. Whether 
it is considered superior to the Zoo in Calcutta I can’t 
say ; but to the average visitor it seems that, if these 
two institutions could by some wonderful means be 
combined into one, the result could not be paralleled. 
Anyone interested in botany or zoology will find here 
enough material to keep him busy for years in research 
and examination. The Cairo Zoo is a wonder. Not 
the least interesting of its sights was a peculiar one 
consisting of three or four large Turkish pontoons. 
The adjoining notice informed sight-seers that these 
pontoons were among those captured from the Turks 
during their first futile attempts to invade Egypt. 

They were flat bottomed boats of capable size and 
construction, in each of which could be accommodated 
an entire platoon. Judging by the way these were 
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bullet-riddled, I am not surprised that only a handful 
of Turks did succeed in getting over—only to be made 
prisoners at once ; for the sides of each pontoon contained 
scarcely a square foot unpierced by machine gun bullets. 
This first big attempt on the part of the Turks had 
cost them something like a total of 2,000 prisoners 
alone, and had, moreover, shaken their confidence very 
severely. Actually, instead of gaining a victory they 
had received a great setback, which was the more marked 
inthat they had made vast preparations for the invasion 
of Egypt. 
For relaxation one goes to the Sporting Club, of which 
a visitor can become a temporary member. The Club 
and grounds are well laid out, within easy reach of the 
town, on the Mena side of the Nile, close to the Anglo- 
American hospital. This neighbourhood is about the 
prettiest around Cairo. The Club is, of course, the 
rendez-vous of the English professional community of 
Cairo, and, in the season, presents quite a crowded 
scene, especially during the recent influx of large numbers 
of officers from home and Australia. It is here that 
they get the relief, mental and physical, the change 
most needed by those who have been away in the 
desert or up the line in Palestine for weeks together. 
Here, too, let it not be forgotten, in addition to the 
attraction of congenial society and sport, one can enjoy 
a good lunch or dinner. After weeks of “ bully,” what 
more could one want than to sit down to excellent 
food, well prepared, amidst charming surroundings ? 
There are many pretty spots around Cairo; Helio- 
polis, where many of the residential houses are to be 
found is well worth a visit. Recently it has been the 
centre of instructional schools for officers of the E.E.F. 
The main rendez-vous is the Turf Club, where Navy 
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and Army men congregate. Here the officer on leave 
finds comfort, good food and good service. 

The shops of Cairo are good, equal, practically, to 
those of Calcutta, in my opinion ; everything is obtain- 
able, and, in spite of the war limit of export from home, 
one did not have to pay exorbitant prices—at any rate 
up to the beginning of 1918. 

By May or June, as a rule, most people leave for the 
cooling breezes of Alexandria. The Sultan goes to his 
palace at Ras-el-Tin for the hot season. Cairo is not a 
comfortable town to be in during the heat of the summer. 
The ‘‘ Kamseen”’ brings from the Soudan a hot but 
dry wind, which, in addition to its own discomfort, 
often causes small sand storms. To be in the open 
when sand is flying about is no joke. In the desert we 
experienced it several times, and, on occasions, the fog 
may last three days or so. You get sand, or more often 
dust, in your clothes, in your food, in your valise. Even 
if you fasten up your tent ever so tightly you are not 
immune; sand percolates, the result being that both 
you and your property personal get in a most awful 
mess. The first impression you get of the ‘“‘ Kamseen ” 
is like that you obtain on entering one of the hot-houses 
at Kew Gardens. The heat seems to roll towards you 
like the waves of the in-coming tide. It is a dry heat, 
very persistent while it lasts, and somewhat irritating 
in its effect. Cairo is one of the most attractive places 
during the winter months, lively and gay; but in the 
summer an Englishman should avoid a visit on account 
of the excessive heat. 

It was now the end of May, which month, in 1916, 
had been abnormally hot, especially in Cairo, hot with 
a sultry, dry, tiring heat. Alexandria was cooler, and 
consequently full of people. 
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The next six weeks I spent at a small spot called Mex, 
some two or three miles out of Alexandria, along the 
west shore. This post was found by details from the 
Base Camp, and, during the time I was there, consisted 
in about four officers and a hundred and fifty men. I 
found myself, on arrival from the Base, among a crowd 
of Lowland Scotsmen—Territorial Artillery, waiting 
on this pleasant job until sent up the line. My O.C. 
was an elderly captain of the King’s Liverpools, a man 
who had read and travelled much. His experiences in 
army and civil life were good to hear ; and I don’t think 
there was a subject capable of being discussed about 
which he could not give some information. His 
personality, too, was of that type which cannot fail to 
strike one. 

Incidentally, he taught me a lot about the theories 
of soldiering during those six weeks, while afterwards, 
when I went to a regular unit in Salonica, he told me 
I was very fortunate in being posted to this particular 
battalion. Afterwards I realised the truth of his 
remark ; for it was during my time with these‘old Irish 
regulars that I discovered what a perfectly efficient 
organisation the old Army must have been. 

Our work at Mex consisted merely in guard duties. 
There was the Salt Lake close by, shallow but broad, 
over which ran the railway on a raised embankment, 
right away to the desert on the Western shore and away 
in the direction of Latrun and the Senussi. This had 
to be watched carefully. Local posts were held near 
the canals and along the coast ; because, at this period, 
everyone knew that the Hun agents were endeavouring 
to incite the people to make trouble. Egypt was a 
first-class working ground for spies; and only the 
presence of troops intimidated many who otherwise would 
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have been openly working against us. As it was, there 
was always the secret and hidden work of the spy to 
contend with. I had been told of it in Sennures—how 
the place swarmed with Arabs just waiting for the 
opportune moment to make trouble; while, in Cairo, 
a leading English official at the Post Office told me that, 
in that city some of the most unscrupulous and 
treacherous minds were waiting and scheming to bring 
the whole country into open revolt. The presence of 
armed troops was our greatest security. And I believe 
it. 

I will give here an instance of spy work that came 
under my own personal notice at Mex; the chief actor 
in this was not a native but a European, of very un- 
certain origin. The beach here offers a perfectly 
open and unobstructed view of the entrance to the 
harbour through the break-water; and one thirsting 
for knowledge as to ships and their names and contents 
could easily obtain information. Either one of the 
other officers or myself paraded the men daily for their 
bathe, and took them to a suitable spot for swimming. 
Close to our accustomed rendez-vous was a small, 
roughly-built wooder. house. detached, occupied by 
three females, a mother and twc daughters, and at this 
place the men, after their bathe, used to buy lemonade, 
tea and cakes at exorbitant prices. Harmless enough 
in its way, possibly, and the inhabitants quite willing 
to listen to any little bits of news or information the 
men might divulge in casual conversation. La mere 
was of a very loquacious turn of mird, and, strangely 
enough, always told a different story to any officer who 
happened that way regarding herself and her daughters. 
To one she was French, to another Italian, and the 
daughters were eagerly sought in marriage, first by 
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Captain A., then by Lieutenant B. The general opinion 
was, that their true nationality was so uncertain as to 
suggest their being Eurasian. However, one day the 
house was found empty and the talkative ladies had 
gone. I was told afterwards that they had gone under 
official pressure, their presence being, to put it mildly, 
not required. What eventually happened I can’t say ; 
but no doubt steps were taken to prevent any risk of 
their being able to see or to find out too much. 

Well, my stay at Mex came to a rapid termination, 
and a surprising one; for I had expected to be ordered 
back in the near future to my unit, which by this time 
had moved from El Azab to a position on the Canal. 
The time had passed very quickly though; for there 
was an abundance of humour among our detachment. 
No one ever seemed to do any work, and the bulk of 
the men spent their time either in fishing in the Canal 
or on leave in Alexandria. The battery sergeant-major, 
a most jovial soul of the older type of soldier, was of 
such a humorous character that I fail to understand 
how he succeeded in making his “boys’’ take him 
seriously. Yet he could inspire them with the awe of 
his might if necessary. 

However I was destined never to see my unit again. 
Nor did this worry me much ; because I was not anxious 
to return to the tantalising monotony of desert training. 
Neither was there any prospect of seeing any warfare, 
since a state of stagnation prevailed. I was sorry to 
leave Mex, because there I had been most hospitably 
received by an English household, who had been kind- 
ness itself both to the other officers and myself at our 
camp. In addition, I had made friends with several 
men posted to local jobs of work, two of whom were 
particularly genial men, both Scotsmen, running a big 
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remount camp close by. We all of us used to congregate 
at Mrs. ——’s house in the evening for tennis, and we 
all enjoyed this relaxation immensely, as well as the 
society of nice people. 

On July 12th, 1916, I got orders to be ready to join 
the Ist Leinsters at Salonica, after first being told to 
return to the 53rd Divisional Base Camp to report there 
officially. These sudden instructions caused me to 
wonder deeply, and a crowd of questions arose in my 
mind. I therefore, with goodwill, and still a lot of 
enthusiasm, packed up my kit, bade farewell to my 
friends, and made for Sidi Bishr. Here I found that 
I was merely one of many who were crossing over to 
the “ bigger war” in the back end of Europe ; and we 
naturally debated much as to the why and wherefore 
of our mission, when we knew there was a war on the 
Canal. 

At any rate, on the 17th, a large number of officers 
and men embarked on H.T. Corsican in Alexandria, 
among them being about six of my own Regiment who 
had been at the Base for some time, and all of us posted 
to the same unit on arrival in Salonica. I soon found some 
good fellows among my new,companionsespecially A.E.w., 
who was with me all through Salonica and came back 
with me to Palestine fifteen months later. We were 
together for over eighteen months in the same Company, 
and for a long time the only English officers, the others 
being all from the Emerald Isle. 

We arrived at Salonica Harbour on July 20th, 1916, 
still speculating as to the future. But the feeling of 
unsatisfied curiosity overcame that of regret on leaving 
Egypt ; for we instinctively felt that we were going to 
see more of the war. Yet Egypt is a land of such 
fascination that you cannot say “adieu” without 
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feelings of regret. You cannot but promise yourself 
a future visit when times are normal, and when you 
can enjoy her peculiar attractions unfettered and free 
of officialism, when you can ponder on her one-time 
greatness and see the ruins of her one-time Kings and 
Queens, and visualise what may have existed ages and 
ages ago. 

There is an atmosphere of mystery indescribable about 
Egypt. Everything is shrouded in darkness, and 
curiosity remains unsatiated. Nothing is laid open but 
the remnants of palaces and elegant habitations now 
reduced to dust, silent witnesses of a one-time civilisa- 
tion. One is not surprised that Egypt is a land of 
inspiration ; for there is everything that appeals to 
the artistic mind. Perhaps the only practical sign of 
the country’s great age is to be found on her canals, 
where it is supposed that that extraordinary and 
picturesque craft, the dahabiah, is of the very type 
that sailed her waterways in past ages. That curious 
mast, high and curved, will be found nowhere else now 
except along the banks of the Tigris, near Baghdad. 
There is, too, the caravan, with its procession of loaded 
camels. Who can see that most glorious of Nature’s 
sights, an Egyptian sunset, without feeling, as it were, 
transfixed in wonder, without reflecting on the great- 
ness of the Universe and the smallness of its people ? 
It is calculated to inspire in the hardest of hearts a 
feeling of inferiority, a feeling of being, after all, only 
one of millions of mankind. No wonder the sun was 
to the ancient peoples an object of worship and venera- 
tion. To see it setting over a vast expanse of still desert 
is a sight no man can forget; for it stirs in his soul 
thoughts that nothing else could inspire. 

Egypt is the land of romance. The felucca, the relics 
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of some one-time royal palace, the caravan, slowly 
making its way over the desert as of old, the immensity 
of the massive stone Pyramids, the hieroglyphics on the 
broken-down walls of some temple ruins, the vastness 
and emptiness of the great scorching desert—these are 
the things that appeal to the romantic mind and make 
one wonder; that stir up the emotions of man and 
inspire his soul with sentiments never felt before. 

But to the warrior who had to route march over that 
same scorching desert, with its loose, soft sand (and he 
heavy with pack and riffe, thirsty, eyes burning with 
glare), Egypt was the land of SAND, suN and soRROW ! 
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CHAPTER JI. 
SALONICA. TREKKING. 


From Alexandria to Salonica is not a long trip; but at 
this period the journey was attended with a good deal 
of risk from Hun torpedoes. It is a matter of great 
credit to those charged with the patrolling and pro- 
tection of the Mediterranean that so few transports 
were lost during the period of hostilities. I crossed 
the Mediterranean three times, never seeing on any 
occasion the slightest sign of enemy movement; yet 
everyone knew that the Eastern part of the sea was 
swarming with enemy submarines. 

The Aegean especially, with its scores of little islands, 
offered an excellent working base for Hun submarines, 
the crews of which no doubt took all the advantage of 
their opportunities to intercept sea traffic, especially to 
Salonica. To some extent they were no doubt success- 
ful; but never was sea transport entirely held up, and 
I don’t suppose any ship ever failed to undertake her 
trip, although she may not have done so precisely to 
schedule. But that, of course, is common-sense, being 
likely to upset the calculations of the wily Hun, who 
anticipates and prepares for those movements signalled 
to him by his professional informer. These gentlemen, 
loitering about on the quays and wharves of Salonica 
and Suez, giving the appearance of beggars, or disguised 
as Arab coolies, gained probably shipping information 
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enough to win for themselves many Iron Crosses in 
return for their cunning work. 


Of course when we first went to Salonica, the town 
was full of enemy peoples, who were then, and for some 
time, allowed to run about the place openly scheming 
and plotting, entirely disregarded and free, as far as we 
were concerned. I am sure that Salonica was always a 
hub and rallying point for enemy agents; it has such 
great advantages over other places, as any such 
cosmopolitan town must have. There are found people 
of every European nation, each speaking his own tongue 
and doing his own particular job. This, in itself, 
presents a difficulty to the average English Tommy— 
and Officer, too, very often, many of whom are con- 
versant with no language save their own. The wily 
Hun knows this; and so, anticipating coming events, 
he saw that his agents were able to speak English, and 
often able to speak it fluently. 


Then again, the geographical situation of Salonica is 
such that it must have always been populated in the 
main by people who afterwards became our enemies— 
Austrians, Turks, Bulgars. You have only to see the 
town from the sea to be able to discern where the 
Turkish community resides; for the district is pro- 
claimed by the scores of minarets that rise up from 
the roofs of the mosques. The Greeks themselves were 
openly in sympathy with the Central Powers, particular- 
ly when our expedition first made Salonica its base, and 
just as openly showed their antipathy towards us. But 
even then Greece was not entirely against us. Some 
supported our cause ; but they were held down by the 
other party which was in power. So that, practically 
speaking, we planted ourselves among enemies from the 
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very first, which fact alone was enough to create dangers 
and risk. 

Later on, of course, the Greeks changed; but this 
change was largely due to the pressure put upon them 
by the Allied authorities, who no doubt found such a 
course essential for the success of our enterprise. People 
at home argued and criticised, many through ignorance, 
some through timidity, and some still thinking of the 
Dardanelles; but finally, after years of waiting, they 
had to admit, one and all, that it was in the Balkans 
that the last decisive stroke began to be played. There 
were times, in 1916 and 1917, when those on the spot 
were prompted to ask themselves whether it was worth 
while, and if the scheme were likely to be justified. Yet, 
the fact that we were working amidst enemy peoples 
and risking countless dangers was, in my opinion, 
justification enough; for it implied, from the very 
beginning, the certainty of a superiority of morale. 

Moreover, this superiority was maintained during all 
those months of stagnation and enforced inaction when, 
for days together, one’s most stubborn and aggressive 
foe was the ubiquitous mosquito. I should say that the 
R.A.M.C. people always found plenty to do anyway, 
even in the periods of quiet from war; the mosquito 
saw to that, and everyday there were fever-stricken 
men to be attended to. But I can assert this, that no 
one serving at Salonica ever seriously deprecated the 
object of the expedition; on the contrary, he waited 
patiently for the time when the blow was to be struck, 
once and for all. Then, just when patience was tried 
to its utmost, the opportunity did come in the end— 
and was taken. 

There were moments, of course, when one developed 
the feeling of “ fed-upness”; but that is a state of 
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mind quite excusable and quite natural in trying and 
unfavourable conditions, and at times happens to 
everyone, anywhere. 

On the evening of July 20th, we disembarked on 
lighters and proceeded in Companies to the combined 
Base Camp at Karaissi, a mile or so up the slope of the 
hillside, overlooking the town and bay. 

I had a glimpse of the town, and the circle of hills in 
the background, from the ship; and the picture then, 
when the sun was setting, was beautiful enough for any 
painter. The bay is considered to be naturally perfect, 
I believe, from a nautical point of view. It seems to 
be a harbour and shelter in the real sense of the word, 
and there is a regularity of natural features in its borders. 
The contour of the coast suggests that of a saucer, with 
one narrow inlet giving access to the whole bay. Rising 
from the north shore is the first hill range, the beginning 
of larger ones, and up its slopes is built Salonica itself, 
a wonderfully picturesque sight from a distance. The 
first striking view obtained is that of the white minarets 
rising here and there from the tops of the little mosques ; 
but I think the hill in the background really gives the 
finishing touch to the panorama, bringing together a 
wonderful combination of the works of Nature and 
Art, with a particularly good result in this case. The 
houses and buildings, too, are of varying styles of 
architecture, which is an additional advantage. 

In some ways, at first sight, the view offered is not 
unlike that of Bergen, especially as regards the sur- 
rounding hills and the general appearance of ruggedness. 

The day after our arrival at Karaissi it rained hard, 
with all the fury of those thunderstorms experienced in 
the Balkans. In spite of getting the wet into our tents 
we all thoroughly enjoyed it, and some purposely walked 
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about the camp to feel the rain. It was thorough 
enjoyment to feel rain after months without it. During 
my six months in Egypt I had never felt rain once; so 
that this storm was something in the nature of a novelty. 
Moreover, it helped to impress upon us that we were in 
Europe again, though certainly in the “‘dago”’ end of 
it. We put in a couple of days at this camp, where 
everything seemed to be upside down—no organisation, 
no pukka messing arrangements, and those in charge 
generally disagreeable; but afterwards we moved up 
with a draft of men to join the 81st Brigade, 27th 
Division. 

This Brigade was in Army reserve at the time, en- 
camped in bivouacs at Hortakoi, a Greek village some 
ten kilos from Salonica, and on the North-West edge of 
Mount Kortos, nearly 4,000 feet high, whose summit 
could be seen over-topping those of other hills for miles 
around. We, of our Regiment, all reported to the same 
battalion, and were received most kindly by our new 
confreres, who, incidentally, had not expected us. 
However, that had happened before in the Army; so 
no one was surprised. Huts of corrugated iron were 
erected for us on a hill overlooking the entire bay away 
seven or eight miles to the South, on a prominent point 
of which lay the Greek fort Karabunar, afterwards 
evacuated by those gentlemen at the request of the 
Allies. Down along the Eastern edge towards this fort 
lay Kalamaria, the residential suburb of the town. In 
the bay were our warships, ready to repel the visits of 
Hun aeroplanes, and the hospital ships, waiting for their 
load of wounded or malaria-stricken men bound for 
Malta or England. And right away to the South, in 
Greece proper, one could see the outlines of the habita- 
tion of the gods of old Greece, mighty Olympus himself. 
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The general view from here was splendid, and suggestive 
of peace rather than of war. 

On the following day we joined our respective Com- 
panies, did training on the khuds, working parties, and 
frequently brigade manceuvres. Personally, the relief 
of being able to get on to hills, and those covered with 
green grass or wild vines was, to me, so great after the 
ceaseless monotony of the desert, that I could not be 
bored by the training itself. I had expected, in the 
first place, to be dumped immediately into pukka 
trenches to wage war against the Bulgar; but I learned 
that the real war was away up at Doiran, and on the 
edge of the Struma valley, thirty miles away. 

We remained here some three weeks before going up 
country, during which time there was so much real heavy 
rain that I quickly discovered I could get its full benefit 
without going out to meet it. 

One entire day I spent in Salonica with a friend, an 
Irishman, who a few months later was killed, un- 
fortunately, in Palestine. He went by road on the 
company charger, and I proceeded early, by foot, 
following the hillside tracks. We breakfasted together 
at Floccas, the great rendez-vous, where a crowd of 
Allied Officers was always to be found, imbibing, and 
generally indulging in pleasantries. Afterwards we 
were lucky in being able to witness the official reception 
accorded to the first Italian contingent, General Sarrail 
himself taking the salute. This was the only time I 
ever saw the General, who was a man of military 
bearing, striking in appearance and giving the im- 
pression of great personality, an elderly man with 
grey hair and moustache, tall, and looking physically 
active. The streets were lined with troops of all the 
Allies, French, Serbs, British and Russians. Almost 
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every man in the Russian ranks bore a medal or military 
distinction of some sort ; and the ensemble was a very 
brave sight. We saw, perhaps, a brigade of troops 
march by, most of them physically small, but, not- 
withstanding, looking quite fierce and capable of doing 
big things. 

There is not much to see or to do in Salonica. We 
stopped a bit and dined at the White Tower, quite a 
lively place when not out of bounds. Here we met the 
brigade padre, and all fed together. He was killed a 
few weeks later, at the battle of Jenikoi, in the Struma, 
much to everyone's regret ; he was a good man. Most 
of the shops are run by the Jewish community, who 
settled here from Spain many years ago and still appear 
to monopolise the local commerce. We returned to 
camp that night taking turns on the horse. As we 
proceeded through one village, I on foot, a vicious pariah 
dog took a leap at me from behind a a house corner. 
I was carrying only a small stick, useless as a weapon 
of defence; so Lugar, seeing the truculent attitude of the 
brute, charged into it and managed to send it off growling 
and snarling. Macedonia we found full of these half- 
starved brutes, especially in evacuated areas; and, up 
in the Struma, units used to organise dog-killing parties. 
After this event, I always carried at least a useful stick 
in case of attack. 

It was while we were at Hortakoi, having a fairly 
easy time, that news came of the handing over of Fort 
Rupel and the town of Kavalla to the Bulgars by that 
perfidious Greek Army Corps under Hadjopoulos. 
Afterwards, when we saw the place, we understood the 
significance of this truly treacherous conspiracy. Rupel 
Pass is the key of the whole situation, and the only 
means of access to Bulgaria in the whole of the Struma 
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valley. The whole affair was, as was afterwards dis- 
closed, a cunning and deliberate plot of the Germanophile 
party to ruin the cause of the Allies, a plot which, for 
the time being, was practically a success; for it 
prevented any possible attempt on our part to get 
through. One had only to see the Pass, as was our 
privilege for so many weary months, and the impassable 
range of the Belashitza Group rising up on either side of 
it, sometimes precipitously to the height of four or 
five thousand feet, to realise at once the difficulty of the 
situation. People at home might have been persuaded 
of this fact only after consulting reliable maps; but 
those on the spot had ocular demonstration of it. Ask 
anyone of the 10th, 27th, or 28th Divisions who were 
there, and he will be ready to tell you at once. Had 
we once been able to get through that pass and held 
the enemy side of the Belsitza Range, the calamities 
of Doiran would have been averted, Bulgaria finished 
and probably invaded, the course of the war vastly 
altered and probably shortened. The possession of 
the Pass and mountains meant safety, and for an 
enterprising army like ours, quick and always active, 
success would have been rapidly assured ; one decisive 
coup might have settled the whole thing. As it was, 
the Bulgars merely sat tight there, scarcely ever stirring 
themselves up to action pitch, and inwardly, I am sure, 
congratulating themselves on the fact that the 
treacherous Greek had handed over to them a position 
made strong enough by Nature to withstand and repel 
any direct or frontal attack. 

The hills command completely the whole of the Struma 
valley for miles round, and the slightest movement on 
the plain can be observed with little difficulty. Pro- 
ceeding up the narrow Pass, along the road leading from 
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Demihissar, we see the fort itself perched up on the 
right, a considerable distance up the narrow ravine, 
overlooking the whole of the Pass and the plain beyond 
right over to Barakli Dzuma and Lake Butkova, a lake 
now rapidly becoming a marsh. 

Whether the end justifies the means in all cases is a 
question for casuists ; but, in this case, those who were 
responsible for handing over Fort Rupel to the Bulgars, 
certainly attained the object they had in view, and it is 
equally certain that the means they adopted were 
flagrantly unscrupulous. 

Within a day or so of this news we received orders 
to move, and for the next nine weeks were continually 
on the trek, tramping up and down khuds, tracks and 
bad roads, stopping for a day here, for a week there, 
never settled, with no fixed abode. 

Oh, those roads ! 

Before our armies arrived in the country the sole 
method of moving was by donkey or ox cart. Such a 
thing as a horse and trap was practically an unknown 
quantity, excepting in the streets of Salonica itself ; 
while a motor-car was a thing practically never seen. 
People rode about on donkeys, and for such traffic a 
narrow bridle path suffices, the result being that there 
were bridle paths everywhere, splendid, no doubt, for 
the easy-going dago, but hopelessly inadequate for the 
needs of regiments and supply columns moving here 
and there interminably. 

Hence arose the necessity for making roads, upon 
which particularly interesting work many a good 
soldier has had to put in many weary hours. The 
Serres road will be a perpetual monument to our handi- 
work and also a great benefit to the Macedonian peasant 
people after the war, when, peace and quiet restored, 
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they resume their commercial intercourse with their 
port town. This roads winds up from Salonica to 
Serres, some eighty-five kilometres in length. I wonder 
how many tons of man labour were put into that work 
during the war! Always one could see Companies or 
whole Battalions in rest, building, digging, banking up 
that road, at some point between Salonica and Jenikoi, 
seventy-five kilometres away. The truth was, of course, 
that we had to make that road; otherwise the three 
Divisions in the Struma valley could not have been 
supplied with food or materials. For there is no other 
road. The whole of this part of the army, therefore, 
depended absolutely on the Serres road for its very 
exsistence; no wonder, then, that hundreds of men 
were continuously working on its upkeep. 

The road leading up to Doiran was also made by the 
troops; but that road did not go through such moun- 
tainous or difficult country. And in this sector we had 
the additional advantage of the railway up to Yanish, 
which, in 1917, was the railroad for that front. What 
I want to point out to those who are not familiar with 
the country is, that we had to make, improve and keep 
in good condition, roads on which depended the existence 
of our army as an efficient and striking force. 

The same necessity confronted the Serbs and French 
on our left, who were operating in even more stubborn 
and difficult country, further away from the base of the 
whole army. 

Yes, we have left some splendid roads behind us for 
those Macedonian peasants ! 

In the middle of August we marched to Lembet, a 
point near the Serres road some ten kilometres north 
of Salonica, and about the same distance from our 
previous camp. Here we settled down for the night, 
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pitched out bivouacs, and rested for the following day’s 
move. From this time was instituted the system of 
Company messing, which was kept in the battalion 
always on service during my time, excepting for a week 
or two when the battalion was at Ismailia, on the Canal, 
in 1917, previous to moving up to the Gaza front. 
Company messing on service is, in most ways, a 
remarkably pleasant system; and in countries like 
Salonica, where a unit frontage is very wide, and 
Companies some considerable distance from Head- 
quarters, it is essential, owing to the impossibility of 
being able to get all officers together in one place at 
any given time, since this would necessitate their being 
away from their Company sector. Companies, there- 
fore, mess in their own sectors and make their own 
arrangements. The methods of making a mess vary 
according to the materials at hand and the possible 
length of one’s stay in a place. We, who were generally 
five or six in a mess, used to dig a little rectangular 
trench, about two feet deep, and accommodating just 
our number; the space within the trench was the table 
upon which was spread the ground sheet, and the rations 
above that. All one had to do then was to sit down 
and to eat. Sometimes we made a table of ammunition 
boxes, and ourselves used inverted ammunition boxes 
as seats. In the Struma, when in the line, we generally 
had a fairly comfortable dugout, spacious enough, and 
containing often a pukka table made of ration boxes 
and fairly reliable benches, with a splinter-proof roof 
overhead. Outside the line, we depended on our trusty 
old tarpualin for shade from heat and shelter from rain. 
This was propped up by four upright sticks. Occasion- 
ally, of course, we struck a more or less habitable billet 
containing a fire-place, a most welcome addition in a 
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country where winter is winter, with deep snow, fog, 
rain and general discomfort. 

By night we lived in the prehistoric manner of cave- 
dwellers, the only difference being that we burrowed, 
not into caves, but into that wonderful place of dwelling 
termed a bivouac. A bivouac consists of two officially 
waterproof sheets, about six feet square, and weighing 
about two and a half pounds each, on whose borders 
are various holes and buttons. The tent is supported 
at each end by a light stick about four feet long, and 
the flaps of the sheets are tied down with string and 
pegged into the ground. The result is a miniature tent 
about six feet long and three high ; and if you close one 
end you have a first-class abode, waterproof sometimes, 
wind-proof sometimes, but always liable to collapse 
suddenly at distressing moments, as in a thunderstorm. 

At Lembet we found various odds and ends of allied 
representatives, French and Serbs on base jobs, such as 
baking bread or running itinerant hospitals for broken- 
down motor-lorries. The following day we passed over 
the first mountain ridge and made for Dremiglava, a 
small village on the first plain up-country, perhaps 
twenty-five kilometres up the Serres road. We stayed 
here a day, within sight of that isolated height locally 
known as “ Gibraltar.” 

I walked into the village with our R.C. padre the 
following morning, our object being to replenish the 
messes with a store of food and fruit from the village 
shops. We wandered into the village church, and were 
shown by the sacristan the ikons, holy pictures and 
relics that adorned its walls. In the small chancel was 
a wooden chair, raised on a dais, over the top of which 
was a wooden awning, on which were elaborately carved 
representations of various Biblical events as they 
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appeared to the craftsman. This was the chair occupied 
only by Papa, the Bishop of the Diocese, when touring 
his churches. 

But the whole of the interior was a mass of pictures, 
tapestries and relics of various kinds, rudely made and 
badly painted, suggesting and threatening awful punish- 
ments for evil-doers, and generally representing Chris- 
tianity as it used to be put before the credulous minds 
of the children of strict Nonconformists. Some of these 
pictures were awfully ludicrous or ludicrously awful to 
look upon, depicting flaming fire, bottomless pits in 
dark places, and Satan at the top of his form, extracting 
the teeth and cutting off the ears of the wicked. 

The average village padre of the Greek Church is not 
over-educated ; on the contrary he is scarcely more 
learned than the simple village folk to whom he ministers. 
He is their counsellor and friend, and sits with the people 
on the village green during the evenings of the summer 
days, talking and reading to them. Rather does he 
suggest the patriarch than the exponent of Christian 
doctrine. My platoon sergeant, a pious R.C. of Dublin, 
told me how he, on one occasion, went into the local 
village church to say a little prayer. At the close of 
his private devotions, the padre, who had seen him, 
called him into the back of the church, and, from the 
folds of his black gown, produced a bottle of cognac, 
which he offered to sell to the sergeant for two drachmae. 
The sergeant bought it, of course; but I have often 
wondered since whether it really was the opportunity 
of being able to say a little prayer that took him to 
that church every day as long as we remained there. 

This was the summer time, and we could hear from 
the village during the evening the sound of the bag- 
pipe. The noise is not pretty, more or less a monotone 
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as far as I remember, with an ample supply of grunts 
and moans and shrieks of a peculiar nature. Some 
people professed to find a charm in its so-called music ; 
personally, it seemed to me to resemble the noise of 
the screech-owl. 

Next day we trekked some fifteen kilometres to a 
bare, bleak locality called Dremiklava, and settled up 
on the top of a khud, from whence there was a large 
and open view of the plain on one side and of the 
irregular, hilly ground on the other. Right away could 
be seen Lake Amatovo, and the River Vardar slowly 
meandering along on its way to join the sea in a marshy 
delta. We got in that day hot and tired. We had 
trekked twelve kilometres, and then, at the end of the 
march, found a tedious finish up of three kilometres 
leading from the road to the top of the hill along the 
usual bridle path: so that we had to proceed in single 
file and the rate of movement was retarded accordingly. 

We were now in country similar in nature to that on 
the edge of the Yorkshire moors, or to that of the 
Llangollen district of North Wales, the chief difference 
being that it was wilder and more rugged. Arrived at 
the top, bivies were pitched, tea got up for the men and 
food for all ranks; and we soon settled down to the 
ordinary routine of the march. In the evening twilight 
we sat in our little dining trench with the sky as our 
roof and the surrounding hills looming up out of the 
semi-darkness. There was a peculiar fascination in it 
all, something restful to the mind, contemplative after 
a real good day’s work, when one was able to sit down 
with a pipe and enjoy for an hour or so the solitude of 
the hills or the small talk of congenial companions. 
Here, on this evening of a hot summer’s day, we fell 
into yarning, and then questioning the future, the 
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events of the war, and their direct bearing upon each 
one of us. 

The stillness of the air was broken only by the croaking 
of the frogs in the little pools, and the chirp of the 
cricket ; while away in the distance was the noise of 
grim reality, the guns up at Doiran on a strafe. We 
could see the reflection of the light illuminating the sky 
like a flash of lightning right away in the distance. 

For a week we remained here, still in army reserve, 
everything for us uncertain ; so that we began to hope 
for something definite. For a week we daily trudged 
down the side of our hill to work like navvies at the 
construction of the military road that was to reach 
Yanish, where was situated the railhead and where 
were all the dumps and local depots for the Doiran 
sector. 

After this we got a lot of road-making ; we were, in 
fact, like “ Will o’ the Wisp, here, there and every- 
where,” digging, breaking stones, flattening ground 
and generally becoming as efficient in pioneer as in 
infantry work. 

The men, hardy regulars, who had seen and been 
through the bloody days of Mons, did not like it after 
pukka warfare; they got uninterested and made nasty 
remarks. Generally speaking, though, they worked 
hard and with goodwill, and accepted their dismal lot 
with cheerful resignation. Only at times was a grouse 
audibly made; but their work was certainly not of an 
exciting nature. Officers, on such occasions, used to 
dig, to break stones, and to make themselves temporary 
navvies also, not only to encourage the men, but, 
primarily, one may admit, to occupy slow-fleeting time 
and their own minds. 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE IRISH SOLDIER. CAMPAIGNING. 


I MusT say a word here about these troops, with whom 
I had the honour to serve for eighteen months. It is 
generally supposed that the Irishman makes the most 
efficient soldier. Whether it is a fact or not is, no doubt, 
open to question. Personally, if asked directly my 
opinion, I should say that there are no troops with whom 
I would sooner serve in any sort of warfare. The quality 
of the fighter is found in the regular Irish soldier in its 
most marked degree. I have served only with one unit ; 
but I have been brigaded with an Irish brigade for two 
years on service, and I would not wish to have spent 
that period with any other unit or Brigade. We had 
only about four hundred men in our battalion, all of 
them survivals from France, whither they had sailed 
from India in October, 1914. Ypres and St. Eloi were 
places familiar to them, never to be forgotten, indeed, 
since it was there that they had left the greater part 
of the battalion. Few of these men had less than five 
years’ service, and many twelve or fifteen. There were 
N.C.O.s who had attained their rank through sheer 
merit and efficiency—so much were those qualities 
reckoned before the war—and whose promotion had 
come slowly and had been solidly earned. One did not 
find such things as acting rank, except in the case of 
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the always unfortunate acting lance-corporal, unpaid. 
Poor fellow, how much rather he would be a mere 
private, with no responsibility and no cares. 

Now was the time when the dark cloud of rebellion 
and bad feeling overhung Ireland, when men were 
dissuaded from joining the colours, and when men 
were scarcely safe from their own kinsfolk if they dared 
to don the King’s khaki. However successful may have 
been the propaganda of Sinn Fein in Ireland, it did not 
fail to have its ill-effects on those far away from home 
who were upholding the traditions of the Empire to 
which they belonged and to which they were proud to 
belong. One result was that we got practically no 
reinforcements from the depots ; since the depots could 
not obtain recruits for love or money. I am speaking 
here of Leinster particularly, whose counties were wont 
to recruit for my Regiment. To the depots they now 
came in twos and threes. Hence, we neither got, nor 
could expect, reinforcements, and for some months we 
could not muster over four hundred rank and file. 
Perhaps that was why we were still in army reserve ; 
for a battalion of that strength is of little use in the 
line to hold a front of possibly a mile-and-a-half. One 
might hear them in jocular mood, soliloquizing : 

“Me cousin is a Major in the Sinn Fein Army, and 
here am I, after six years’ service, a full Carporal— 
Holy Jasus, when I mate him!” 

Some of these men hadn’t seen their homes in Cork, 
Limerick or Clare for five years. No wonder they spoke 
in that strain. Hurriedly brought from garrison service 
in India, they had been dumped at Winchester, and 
within a few days were in France. Those who had been 
offered two or three whole days leave in Ireland wouldn’t 
take it, in many cases; what was three days after three 
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years in India? And the trip there and back would 
take most of the time. Any man under such adverse 
circumstances would feel bitter against his Sinn Fein 
cousin, enjoying safety and comfort and a life generally 
free from hardship. But these men of Leinster were of 
a different nature to those idling about at home. These 
men were of a sturdy type, resolute and hardy, fond of 
their profession of soldiering and still keen to follow up 
the game to the end. There wasn’t one who wouldn’t 
have gone off to enjoy a month’s furlough at home, 
supposing such a thing had been offered him ; but there 
wasn’t one who wouldn’t have come back at the end of 
it, when the last day of leave was up, and reported for 
duty on the time limit. Later on, when a privileged 
few did get leave, every man came back. When you 
consider the opportunities available to a man in Ireland 
to hide himself, or even to disappear entirely, you cannot 
call for a more obvious proof of loyalty. The reason 
was, of course, that, as a trained soldier, accustomed 
to strict discipline, and as a man of more honour than 
his revolutionary cousins, he instinctively felt that it 
was up to him to carry out his part of the contract. It 
was second nature to him to give and take, to play the 
game, put it how you will; for that was the tradition 
of his Regiment which he must uphold. This spirit 
kept those men together wonderfully during all the 
uninteresting days of road-making and trekking. Most 
of them having been away from Ireland for a year or 
two previous to the war, and having had their minds 
broadened by contact with the other races of India and 
Burma, openly declared their willingness to return to 
their old foreign station when days of peace should 
return. None suggested a wish to become a civilian, 
which is ample proof that none wanted to return to his 
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home in Ireland, excepting, of course, for occasional 
furlough. 

I must mention here that the Irish soldier appreciates 
his English officer, provided that officer makes it his 
business to understand his men and to treat them in 
the right way. He regards him as a man of some culture 
and of superior enlightenment on most subjects, and 
they will never let him down intentionally; though, 
sometimes, the platoon idiot will inadvertently, or 
through ignorance, do something foolish enough to 
cause trouble. Some of these men are amazingly 
illiterate, unable to read or to write; and the vein of 
superstition is commonly found, especially among those 
who are of the agricultural labouring class. I had men, 
who afterwards came out in 1917, who hadn’t the foggiest 
idea in what part of the world they were campaigning, 
much less the reason why. They knew they were about 
twelve days from home and that they were making war 
against the Bulgars. But what connection there was 
between Bulgar and German presented a problem in- 
capable of solution ; on such points the platoon officer 
was frequently consulted. 

On the other hand, they were individually wise in 
soldiering, realising the power and usefulness of the 
rifle or the bomb or Lewis gun. They easily assimilated 
the principles of individual efficiency as fighters, knowing 
that, if each man is wise in his own particular sphere, 
the platoon must necessarily be an effective unit. So 
it was not necessary for the officer to rush about yelling 
out orders. Each man had been trained in his job, and 
in the elementary principles of warfare ; if he were to 
lose touch with his officer he could still act on his own 
initiative with good result. But he obeyed his officer 
in all circumstances, and tried to understand him. 
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There is a humorous strain about him, too, perhaps 
of a peculiar type. He doesn’t sing on the march or 
give vent to his feelings generally, excepting perhaps 
when his anger is aroused. In such a mood I have seen 
a hard case shoot a Turk who was lying dead and already 
accounted for by another man’s bullet. He shot him 
because, at the moment, there was nothing else to shoot, 
I suppose, and that bullet had to go somewhere. Here, 
in battle, he is supreme, and, from my experience, doesn’t 
require any leading, particularly in any case of open 
fighting. He is yet humorous enough either to enjoy 
a joke or to make one, and sometimes he is unconsciously 
funny. My batman, a Special Reservist from Dublin, 
apparently hadn’t written to his wife for ages. Enquiries 
from the anxious wife came—Where was H. and was he 
still alive? I taxed him on the point and he admitted 
that he hadn’t written for some weeks. I asked him why. 
He paused, then looked at the hills in the distance and 
thoughtfully pondered. ‘‘ Well, Sorr, in a wild country 
like this you forgets all about ’em.” Afterwards he got 
leave home for a month, and, on the return trip, was 
torpedoed and landed at Malta. He said he had been 
given an enormous cup of rum as a stimulant and had 
enjoyed it. Quietly he spoke, as one confiding a secret 
—‘‘ Qi wouldn’t mind being torpedoed again, Sorr.” 
Then, after a thoughtful pause, ‘‘ Oi’ve never enjoyed 
a cup of rum so much as that one, Sorr.” 

On Christmas Day that year, a parcel mail was 
delivered to us at the village of Kukluk, in the Struma 
plain, where we were billeted. Sergeant F., a short, 
red-faced, quaint-looking man of Dublin, came to me 
the following day and astounded me by suddenly ex- 
claiming, with some vehemence, ‘‘ Oi would like to 
strangle me woife ; the Christmas pudding she has sent 
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me is rotten, green with must; as soon as Oi saw it Oi 
cast it into the incinerator.” I expressed sympathy at 
his bad luck. At the same time she had, in a letter, 
referred to a small bottle of brandy which she hoped her 
good spouse would be able to drink and enjoy on Christ- 
mas Day. ‘‘ She is mad,’ cried he, “ for Oi have resaved 
from her no bottle of brandy,so how can Oienjoy what 
I haven’t got? Oi will strike the woman when I do 
be after seeing her.”’ 

A month later she wrote again, asking if he had 
enjoyed the plum pudding and the bottle of brandy 
hidden inside it! Her ingenuity had shown itself in 
this clever method of dodging the Post-office regulations 
which forbade spirits to be sent to the troops. When 
he related this to me his face was a study, and plainly 
showed that he was annoyed with himself for having 
missed that brandy. ‘‘ She is a fool, Sorr, but Oi am 
a bigger wan; and to think Oi cast away that lovely 
brandy. But no one shall have it ; for Oi will be after 
searching that incinerator meself, at once.’ However, 
his labours met with no reward. 

One day came up the road a motor-cycle, bumping 
and groaning, carrying a despatch carrier. The next 
morning we moved down the eastern slope of our ridge, 
along the plain to Guvezne, on the Serres Road, about 
ten kilometres’ march. By now we were getting accus- 
tomed to moving. It was surprising with what rapidity, 
and at the same time ease and quietness, these moves 
were carried out. No fuss, no roaring, everything done 
on time, a sure criterion of good discipline. Companies 
packed their bivies and blankets on the carts. Lewis 
guns were fastened in their carriers and put on the 
mules, officers’ kits and mess stores got ready and men’s 
water-bottles filled. After falling in, Companies quietly 
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moved off, each with its full personnel of men and 
stores, travelling along the dusty tracks up and down 
hill, halting for ten minutes every hour, and plodding 
on till the next camping ground was reached. Then, 
having arrived, up went the little lines of bivvies, all 
nearly “‘dressed,’’ tea was made and enjoyed and, if 
there were no extra fatigues, the men were soon “ down 
tonit. 

I struck, with this battalion, a maximum amount of 
trekking and a minimum amount of falling out. Old 
trained soldiers can trek for miles ; they have developed 
the walking gait, since they have been taught that poise 
and balance of body is half the battle. There is no 
shuffling, no energy wasted in unnecessary movement, 
the pace is steady and regular. The movement of 
walking is full of rhythm, and it takes a good many 
miles to tire a man out. Some of the men we got out 
later couldn’t do five miles without becoming absolutely 
dead beat. The reason was that, during a rapid course 
of training to become an efficient trench fighter, marching 
had been expunged practically speaking. In France, 
the man who could throw accurately his Mills forty 
paces, was of more value than the man who could easily, 
with full equipment, march twenty miles. Therefore, 
the “three year’’ man was, in this respect, at a dis- 
advantage ; and he often had to fall out simply because 
he couldn’t compete with his regular brother. 

The evening we arrived at Guvezne, signs of evacua- 
tion of the Struma frontier began to be evident. Oxen- 
drawn vehicles, some of the most primitive types 
imaginable, came slowly lumbering along the Serres 
Road, all heading for Salonica. Wooden carts, whose 
wheels fairly creaked with old age, came in one long 
procession. In them were the women-folk, and with 
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them as much personal property as could be loaded, 
sometimes poultry and family pets. Behind straggled 
the male element on foot, urging on cattle or sheep or 
a small, half-starved pony. What a weary, wretched 
crowd they looked. And no wonder, for the greater 
part of their worldly possessions they had had to leave 
behind in the hands of the plundering Bulgar; them- 
selves, in some cases, being lucky to get away with their 
lives. 

From Lake Tahinos up to Barakli Duzma, and Serres 
to the Rupel Pass, a great vast area containing close on 
forty villages and two or three towns of considerable 
size, they came, the victims of unfortunate war, with 
no prospect for the future and with no heart for anything. 
They wouldn’t sell us their fowls, even at exorbitant 
prices; for they knew that those fowls might be the 
means of providing them with their daily food in future 
days, and they knew that hospitals had to be supplied 
with eggs for their patients. What such a sight must 
have been in France and Belgium only those who 
actually saw can credit. The depth of its pathos is 
certainly beyond the ken of the unimaginative English- 
man at home, to whom the meaning of the word invasion 
is fortunately unknown. 

During the next few days we proceeded up the Serres 
Road by various stages, halting for the night at un- 
interesting spots on the roadside. We were obviously 
waiting to be put at the disposal of some commander ; 
but up to now our services seemed not to be particularly 
required, although two units of the brigade had gone up 
into the line some time previously. The Royal Irish 
were still trekking about the country with us, perhaps 
because they, too, were extremely under strength. Now 
and then we got split up, and a Company or two would 
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proceed to some other place only to rejoin us after a few 
days. My Company, and another, under our Junior Major, 
had landed in a field one afternoon, a place whose exact 
locality could not be marked except by reference to a 
point on a military map. We “ got down to it” easily 
and comfortably, expecting a good rest. At nine o’clock 
we were suddenly told to march back and join the 
battalion at kilo. 51. There we tailed up behind them, 
and the whole Regiment trekked off back to Guvezne, 
at kilo. 26. Next day we pushed on west, over the 
plain to our old camping ground at Ambarkir. We had 
done some good moving here during the last twenty- 
four hours. This I shan’t quickly forget, because I 
had the thankless job of rearguard, which meant picking 
up and bringing along stragglers and re-adjusting any 
badly-laden pack mules. One barbary mule will hold 
up a rearguard for a long while if it really wants to be 
obstinate. The two days here we enjoyed; because 
we got a good rest, and then, just as suddenly—off again. 
We began to think we were forgotten, and wondered 
what could be the motive for sending us round the 
country like a circus. 

The next trek was a long one, to Yanis, sixteen kilo- 
metres, over ploughed ground, sand and dry stream- 
beds. Dry these were now in the sultry heat of 
September ; but in three months they would scarcely 
be recognisable,—miniature torrents, carrying down- 
wards to the river, or into one of the lakes, the accumula- 
tion of many days’ snows. 

In Macedonia the heat at the height of summer is 
intense, and in the plains often uncomfortably so, 
especially if one is continually on the move. The heat 
is dry, parching to the dusty traveller, who, unless he 
has some particular object in view, doesn’t feel disposed 
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to put himself to any undue exertion. On the Struma 
plain, in this month of September, we experienced a heat 
of 114° for several days in succession. One cannot be 
surprised that this is such a fertile and rich area of land. 
Compared to the plains of India, of course in the summer, 
or the Southern ‘“‘kampseen” of Egypt, the heat in 
Macedonia is proportionately mild ; but, compared with 
an average hot summer day at home, it is equally ener- 
vating. It would be safe, I think, to assert that the 
maximum daily average during the three hottest 
months, aggregates, in the open, 75° of heat at least, 
which, after all, is not abnormal, considering that 
Macedonia lies on the same line of latitude as Madrid 
but is considerably more cut off from sea breezes. 

The most comfortable place at such a time is up on 
the hills, where mosquitoes don’t congregate, and where 
a breeze is to be got, and where life is quite tolerable 
from a climatic aspect; down below, the mosquito 
drones away, pursuing its never ending flight after blood. 
It cannot live in the cold and so generally avoids the 
hills. Hence it comes that, during all this campaign, 
the worst and most malignant cases among the troops 
came from such places as the Vardar and Struma 
Valleys, both genial breeding places for mosquitoes. 
In Macedonia one has the elements in both extremes. 
T have said that the little watercourses of October become 
the raging paths of torrential rains in January. And, 
just as radical is the change in the atmosphere and 
weather generally. With the approach of winter come 
snow, rain, fog, wet, clammy cold fog, and every 
depressing condition. 

The winter of 1916 we spent down in the Struma 
plain, where one may be assured of getting the full 
henefit of all those various moods of the elements that 
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predominate at such a season, particularly fog—thick 
fog, too, rendering visibility impossible beyond ten or 
a dozen yards. That fog has caused our morning stand, 
generally over at 7 a.m., to be protracted till 11 a.m., 
many a time; for, under its protective cover, men 
could have advanced right up to some of our isolated 
posts and successfully scuppered the whole of the 
garrison unless all the latter had been on the alert, many 
of those posts being held by a mere handful of men. 
On such occasions any enterprising enemy would have 
taken the opportunity, or at least indulged in making 
local raids on isolated posts. For they must have 
known that a Divisional frontage was at least ten miles 
in length and generally a good deal more. Fortunately, 
however, the Bulgar, for some reason or other, refrained 
from becoming truculent. We, in most cases, had to 
smarten him up first. I don’t think the Bulgar ever, 
at any time in the war, actually wanted to make war 
against the British. I have seen notices posted up by 
his patrols in prominent places, in which this was 
actually admitted. 

But during those winter months we experienced fogs 
almost daily, and accumulated on the plain itself a 
depth of three feet of snow after a particularly heavy 
snow-storm. Imagine the state of the roads and paths 
after three days intermittent rain, in itself bad enough 
to make life in a bivvy almost impossible ; imagine the 
mud and slush lying everywhere, unable to be drained 
off because of the flat nature of the ground. One’s 
clothes remained wet and damp for days together ; for 
there was no dry wind at such times. Nor was it possible 
to make a fire beyond that required for cooking purposes. 
Wood was scarce, and, where there was any timber, 
there was at the same time a notice, and possibly a 
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brigade order, promising rigorous punishment to anyone 
who dared to lop off a branch of a tree. The daily 
ration of charcoal often consisted of one bag or less for 
a whole battalion ; so one was lucky to have a single 
brazier in one’s Company Mess, where one might at 
least warm one’shands. But in a campaign one becomes 
hardened and forgetful of the ordinary petty precautions 
usually taken by house dwellers, who, when their clothes 
get wet through, change into an entirely dry set of gear, 
or when they develop a cold go to bed to work it off. 
Yet, with us, no one got cold or developed any illness 
from the conditions of winter campaigning. 

Upon the hills behind us, bare and bleak, it would 
have been impossible to live, even in real tents, on 
account of the cold winds and freezing temperature. 
This was the extraordinary feature of it all, that 
we and the Bulgar alike were entirely under the direct 
orders of mother Nature. In the winter we came down 
into the plain for shelter from cold and frost—so did 
they. In the summer we went up to our hills to avoid 
the heat and the poisonous mosquito—so did they—to 
theirs. It was like a game of draughts. 

At Yanis we remained sixteen days. On the evening 
of our arrival a Hunnish gentleman from an aeroplane 
thought to have sport with us, and, sailing over our 
lines, dumped three bombs down and sailed away. The 
actual casualties were two mules killed in the Royal 
Irish Transport lines. One wonders what he reported ! 

From here was visible the Doiran Sector ; though we 
never got up near enough to see the line itself held by 
our people. The Vardar stretched away on the left ; 
our hills, with Petit Couronne, around which was so 
much fighting, away to the north, and from between 
the hills, through a narrow ravine, could be seen a 
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small glimpse of the waters of Lake Dorian. Up here, 
too, the Bulgar held the superior heights which gave 
him at once the strategical points of vantage, from 
which he could get a practically uninterrupted view of 
our lines and all that was going on both in and behind 
them. Those natural defences arranged by statesmen, the 
frontier between Greece, Serbia and Bulgaria, formed 
the best and most reliable ally the country ever had 
during this war. Without the possession of those 
dominating positions, the Bulgars would have found the 
Allies in their country, waging war there, and their 
cause would have been lost. The impregnable heights 
saved them from earlier disaster. 

At Yanis we continued to make roads. Behind, on 
the undulating moor-like country, was good sport for 
the man who happened to possess a gun, with sand- 
grouse, partridge and often a rabbit. Blackberries 
were plentiful in the little gullies among the hills, there- 
fore a mess servant was sent out every day on the 
pleasant job of picking blackberries. Yet, twelve miles 
away, men were trying to kill each other! 

After a few days, those in whose charge our destiny 
lay thought fit to move us once more, and we, pushing 
off early one fine morning, returned by a different route 
to our old camp at Ambarkoi, arriving there for the third 
time about 7 p.m. Our old camp lines remained as we 
had left them ; so we merely took up our old Company 
positions. Next day saw us back at Guvezne, where 
we stopped only half-an-hour, and then pushed up to 
kilo. 33, where we spent the night, and by noon of the 
next day we were back on the Serres Road at kilo. 54, 
close to Likovan. Several of us went into that village 
to buy food from the canteen, and, in the midst of our 
shopping, a mounted orderly called us back for another 
move, 
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CHAPTER IV. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF JENIKOI. ON THE 
PLAIN. 


-AT 7 p.m. we started off again. Marching by night is 
not so bad after all; for one doesn’t notice or feel the 
dust so much, the gradient of each hill seems less on 
account of the dark, and there is no burning sun to try 
the eyes or to parch the throat. At 1.30 next morning 
we found ourselves in a field somewhere about kilo. 70, 
almost at the bottom of that last long downward gradient 
that leads from the hills above on to the edge of the 
Struma plain. We noticed, as we proceeded further 
downwards, that right away in front was a great display 
of Verey lights, green, red, white, lighting up the dark- 
ness like a firework show. At the time I realised there 
was some action on; for the rattle of rifles and machine 
guns was quite audible. But I didn’t know till next 
day that the first phase of the battle of Jenikoi was 
being fought. The following day, from a small hill 
called Mekes Mound, we saw what was happening, 
However, that night we were all tired out, and I had 
scarcely got my valise open before I was snoring. No 
bivvies that night; for we were too tired, and it was 
too dark to peg them into the ground, anyway. Roughly, 
from 10 a.m. of 28th September to 2 a.m. of 1st October, 
we had done 96 kilometres, that is, in 64 hours about 65 
miles, 
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The next morning I was awakened by a terrific snap of 
a big gun, which felt as if it were just above my head. 
It was really half a mile behind on the hillside, hidden 
among some bushes. This was the day of the battle 
of Jenikoi, the biggest engagement fought on the Struma 
plain during this war. It resulted in the Bulgar being 
routed and driven back into his hills, leaving two-thirds 
of the plain in our possession. The 10th, 27th and 
28th Divisions all took part in this action. Had there 
been five or six Divisions at our disposal, instead of 
three (and those under strength on account of sickness), 
we might have chased the Bulgar right over his hills and 
left the Struma plain behind us. That is admitted by 
all who were there on that occasion. 

Jenikoi itself, a village two miles across the Struma, 
had been evacuated by some Irish troops who had fallen 
back to the river itself. It was retaken on October Ist, 
1916, Scottish troops being largely responsible for its 
final capture and retention in the face of very superior 
enemy numbers. It is said that the Bulgars counter- 
attacked no less than seven times that day ; but those 
men of the 82nd Brigade repelled their attacks every 
time and made for themselves a great name. This 
reflects the more credit on them in that the Bulgar, with 
all his forces, made his attempts to re-take the village 
on each occasion from two or three rallying points 
simultaneously. It must be admitted that our artillery 
was superior to that of the enemy, both as regards 
numbers of guns and accuracy in firing; the gunners 
gave of their best and did it most efficiently, always 
supporting the infantry in front. They fired till they 
were almost without any reserve of ammunition, and 
till their men began to work mechanically, as in a stupor, 
tired from exhaustion. 
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I saw all this engagement from our position on the 
high ground behind. It was for this purpose that we 
and the other battalion had been so rapidly brought up ; 
but even then everything went off so successfully that 
we took no part in the action, and worked only as 
carrying parties during the whole of that night. Two 
Companies went up to the village to support the Scots- 
men in case of any big counter-attack by night; but 
the enemy never came, and was well away in the dis- 
tance with no wish for more trouble. We helped in 
the consolidation of the line here and carried up 
materials ; but it was not until three days later that we 
relieved another battalion in the line. 

On that day we could see the Bulgars, emerging from 
ravines and hidden hollows, coming down to counter- 
attack. But that barrage of ours was demoralising in 
its effect, and they never got close up. In one instance 
they were noticed to play the Macbeth game, and—like 
Burnham Woods—come down slowly, carrying mealy 
stalks above their heads. Unfortunately for them the 
gunners detected this walking patch of mealies and 
immediately set to work to disperse those Bulgars in 
spite of their ingenious disguise. 

Many villages they lost that day, from Barakli Dzuma 
down to Lake Tahinos, a front of over twenty miles. 
Even Serres and Demirhissar were for a day or two 
empty and waiting for us to occupy them, which we 
might have done had we had enough troops. After a 
day or two, when they saw we were not intending a 
further advance, they crept down their hills again and 
occupied these towns with more troops. The line 
Serres, Savjak, Demirhissar, was, after this, the Bulgar 
main line for many months, running practically along 
the base of the southern arm of the Belashitza mountains, 
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and being especially advantageous to them, insomuch 
that, in case of any violent attack on our part, they 
could at once scuttle up into the hills and disperse in 
scattered flight. Jenikoi, which previously had been 
an outpost, now became part of the main line which 
had been pushed forward some miles as a result of this 
engagement. 

The day of October Ist was for us, as a battalion, 
unsettled, and of protracted waiting. The usual orders 
were coming from all quarters at every minute, to be 
ready to move at once. We were ready till waiting 
became tedious and men swore soundly. At night, the 
two remaining Companies went up to our Gun Bridge, 
that point of the river nearest to Jenikoi (about 14 
miles), and waited again to reinforce in case of a last 
big enemy attack by night. It was not known how far 
they had gone back; otherwise such precautions need 
not have been so necessary, nor the tension so great. 
Next day, when we worked continuously between the 
village and our dump, there was scarcely a shot fired. 
Now and then some desultory shell came whining over 
from some position right away back behind Serres, and 
we had half-a-dozen casualties as a result; those 
Austrian gunners were very good and always got on to 
their target. They were good enough, here, to worry 
working parties moving up and down. In the village 
though, everything was quiet, and the work of cleaning 
up, burying the dead, and consolidating went on. I 
saw many Bulgar prisoners, all well dressed and well 
armed, according to the German system and after the 
German pattern. Several of them were obviously 
suffering from some mental bewilderment, probably 
shell-shock, refusing to eat or to drink, merely sitting 
down with a sheepish, half-frightened look on their 
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faces, almost incapable of answering the questions put 
to them. 

Wounded were being brought down along that un- 
comfortable, bumpy track. Their pains must have 
been increased by the crude, primitive method employed 
for bringing them in ; for no other means were available, 
and ambulance carts could not have been sent up, for 
they would have been spotted and smashed by 
shells. The peculiar Macedonian litter was of this kind. 
It was fastened, like an ordinary stretcher, between 
two strong poles whose ends projected four or five feet 
beyond the stretcher from either end. Between the 
two fore poles was harnessed a mule, and the two end 
poles were left to drag along the bumpy, uneven track, 
full of ruts and dips. In the event of a man being 
seriously wounded, a mule could be harnessed between 
the rear shafts. But the journey, often of four or five 
miles, was of necessity very trying to the unfortunate 
patient, who, in a way, was as helpless as a small boat 
being battered and tossed about by an angry sea. 

It was a decisive action for the British in the Struma 
that day, and those bravely attempted counter-attacks 
on the part of the enemy cost him many lives. Our 
barrage prevented him every time, and his onrush was 
turned into rout, in spite of the fact that he was en- 
couraged, persuaded and threatened by German officers 
and N.C.O.s_ As I have said, a certain regular battalion 
of A. and S. Highlanders in the 82nd Brigade established 
for itself a more than local reputation, and the 82nd 
Brigade, as a whole, a great name as a fighting unit. 
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STRUMA VALLEY. A FEW OBSERVATIONS. 
GREEKS OF MACEDONIA. IN THE LINE. 


On October 4th we moved eastwards, and at night 
relieved a battalion of Iniskillings at Gudeli Ferry, where 
the river was fordable. The town of Serres lay ahead 
of us, some six miles away due North. We held a 
series of posts along the bank of the river itself, some 
of them being five or six hundred yards apart. All 
four Companies went into the line and there remained 
for the next six weeks, Battalion Headquarters being 
centrally located behind. Our unit line here was 
extended over almost two miles; but when one 
realises that the whole of the ground in front had been 
evacuated by the enemy for at least six miles in depth, 
and that, in addition, we had the river (never less than 
forty yards wide) directly in front of us, it can be under- 
stood how such a long battalion front was possible. 
This would seem to be in striking contrast to a battalion 
front in France ! 

I must give some rough idea as to the features of the 
country here, the prettiest and most fertile neighbour- 
hood possible to find in the whole of the plain. In the 
villages, in many cases, it was evident that the Bulgar, 
during his brief occupation had gone in largely for 
looting and theft, and had seized all portable valuables. 
Furniture was found broken, and chests had been 
opened and their contents appropriated. There was, 
for instance, little trace of the clothing that must 
necessarily have been left behind in the hurry of the 
refugees to quit. Farm stock, more difficult to remove, 
often was found untouched. Here and there cattle and 
ponies wandered about grazing lazily; fowls and 
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chickens took up their abode in the small gardens among 
the mealies, whence they obtained sustenance among 
the roots and over-grown vegetables ; pigeons fluttered 
among the eaves of the houses still, as they had always 
done. Yet the stillness of desolation reigned and not 
one human being remained to relate a word. 

We built our Company Headquarters in a spot wondex- 
fully wooded and shaded, right on the river. Small 
paths were cut through, giving the way to all the posts, 
and the result was something more like a fairy glade 
than anything else. All the country around was a 
living proof to the generosity of Nature; for this was 
the time when the mealies were ripe and the fruits 
ready. Hops, as big as those I have seen growing in 
Worcestershire under special care and nurture, grew 
wildly, clustering and winding around the branches of 
trees or over the smaller woody undergrowth. We 
soon provided ourselves with the luxury of a hop pillow 
each, the sweetness and freshness of which guaranteed 
sound sleep. What are the particular attributes 
essential to rendering the soil capable of nurturing hops 
I don’t know; but here they were obviously in abund- 
ance. We almost lived on melons—yellow, large, and 
refreshing, waiting in great patches to be picked ; 
water-melons grew, too, and many had to be left to 
rot. 

In the gardens were pears, apples, figs without end, 
all vegetables and all greens imaginable. Blackberries 
and wild strawberries were larger than those found 
at home. 

Great patches of mealies were everywhere, their 
stalks reaching six to eight feet in height, the corns 
big and ripe, only waiting to be properly baked and 
buttered, ready to please the most stubborn palate. 
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Our mess corporal had served before the war in India, 
and was able, from past experience, to turn out a most 
appetising pile of these things. 

Every day patrols were sent out across the river, 
under an officer, to reconnoitre and report. The fun 
began after the first patrol brought back forty fowls 
from one of the villages, and from that day it became 
a matter of competition as to who could bring in the 
largest amount of booty. When I went out with my 
ten lusty lads, we brought in fifty-two fowls and a calf 
found lying in a small manger. After such successful 
expeditions all ranks partook of the spoil, and ate well. 
Some of the roosters were a bit on the old side; but a 
good stewing made them wonderfully tender. The idea 
was to leave one man as sentry over the piled arms ; 
whilst the remainder, armed with sticks and brickbats, 
carried out the chase. Needless to say, the enemy were 
miles away. If by any chance a Bulgar patrol had 
dared to venture out so far, they would have nabbed 
the whole lot of us red-handed. The variety of good 
diet was a welcome change to the men after the eternal 
“bully.” During these six weeks we enjoyed ourselves 
immensely, and had only occasional working parties for 
destroying villages or cutting rays on the other side of 
the river through the mealies towards the enemy 
country, for the assistance of those on observation duty. 

The summer was now past its height; but the days 
were still extremely hot, and during this month the 
maximum of 114° was reached. 

There was still a small detachment of French troops 
on the Struma, lying between us and Lake Tahinos. 
With them were serving some of the Greek troops of 
Venizelos, who were being organised and trained by the 
French. But up to this time, those enrolled were still 
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in the first stages of training, and merely went into easy 
parts of the line for short periods for instructional 


purposes. 


It was difficult to realise that these Venizelist troops 
of the Greek islands, in their blue uniforms, doing their 
part as a fighting force against the common enemy, were 
of the same nation as those Royalists garrisoning 
Salonica, who strutted about the streets and cafés 
resplendent in spotless white cavalry tunics and smart 
swords. The latter gentlemen always seemed to assume 
an air of complete indifference to the Allies and their 
affairs. Perhaps this was quite natural, considering 
that we were working in their own country: on that 
score any antipathy shown to us was fully justified, no 
doubt. At the same time, one often heard that many 
of these Royalist officers actually were in sympathy with 
us and would have come over. But they were afraid 
of their kith and kin in Athens, where any Venizelist 
supporter was liable to be imprisoned or mobbed, or 
worse, and they were afraid of their pensions and 
promotions of which they would be deprived. For 
these reasons they had to obey—willynilly—the orders 
of a corrupt government. 


Early in November, a battalion of Camerons relieved 
us. The following day, near Dimitric, our brigadier 
bade us farewell, and we became absorbed into the 10th 
Division (commanded by General J. R. Longley), 
which, by a re-shuffling of units, became entirely 
Irish. The change was at first unpopular, since the 
men were sorry to leave the 27th Division with 
which they had served in France and of which they 
naturally felt themselves so much a part. How- 
ever they soon settled down. 
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By various moves we left the Struma and joined the 
29th Brigade, 10th Division, at kilo. 61, on the Serres 
Road, and for over a fortnight did nothing very 
interesting, being mainly occupied in preparing ourselves 
for various inspection parades. November 20th saw 
us back down on the plain, at Orliak, a decent-sized 
village close to the Serres Road ; after a couple of days 
we went into the line again, at Cukluk, and relieved 
the Dublins. We lived in so-called billets, for which 
we were quite thankful, as the winter had suddenly 
come on and with it fog, rain, cold and everything 
seasonable to the time of year. Those old fire-places 
in the peasant cottages proved very useful in spite of 
the fact that most of the smoke came into the room 
instead of going up the chimney. However, it was 
possible to dry one’s clothes and to get a warm bath ; 
so that gave some compensation. Prosnic and Topolova 
were held as outposts, being three and two miles in 
front respectively. Ours was the main line, and we 
were in constant touch with these places by wire and 
patrol. Sometimes in the fog the night patrols had 
great difficulty in striking those of the other detachments 
coming to meet them. They had agreed to meet at a 
certain well, equi-distant from the Headquarters of the 
two units. Each went to a well, waited patiently, and 
yet for three nights never managed to find the other 
patrol. The reason, we found, was this, that the patrols 
had each gone to a different well, not a hundred yards 
from where the other was, and each had waited at the 
rendez-vous in vain. When we went by day the whole 
thing was explained; for there were at least six wells 
within a radius of a hundred yards or so. Hence the 
mistake was practically unavoidable. 

That is another feature of the Macedonian village ; 
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it swams with small, circular wells. They constitute 
dangerous pitfalls, too ; for all paths lead to them, and 
they never, by any chance, have anything in the nature 
of a railing round them. One step, and you’re down 
sixty feet or more. 

We were now in the Struma Valley for the second 
time, and remained down there on the plain for the 
next six months before getting back to our hills. The 
winter was fairly severe, what with snow, rain and fog ; 
but it was not of long duration. Sometimes life was a 
bit uninteresting, but small local events kept us going. 
At Kukuluk, I had a post on the extreme right of the 
battalion, about a mile from Company Headquarters, 
whither I used to proceed every evening for “stand 
to,” my batman trekking along with my valise rolled 
in a waterproof sheet. On these mirky, foggy evenings, 
we must have looked about as foolish as Don Quixote 
and Sancho ; for we knew we should return the following 
morning having accomplished nothing beyond getting 
ourselves wet and dirty. 

In the mornings the fog was sometimes so thick that 
the whole garrison had to remain out, and on such 
occasions the dixie was brought up with tea, which, of 
course, always arrived cold. However, “a little dhrop 
of rum will smarten it up, Sorr.”” When the fog had 
risen, the crowd of us trekked off back to the village, 
leaving a sentry or two to do the day observation. 

One evening, when the fog prevented one from seeing 
many yards ahead, something like a ghost, whose foot- 
steps could be heard, whiter than the atmosphere, 
appeared wandering in front of a post. Perhaps a 
fighting patrol, coming up under cover of darkness |! 
Anyway, fire a round. Next morning was seen the 
carcase of a poor unfortunate old cow, which had 
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apparently wandered around, forlorn and helpless, in 
the hope of finding some of its lost brethren. 

A patrol of Bulgars came down to Prosnic one day ; 
but they were sent off in quick time by a detachment 
of Yeomanry. Three of us went out afterwards to see 
what they had left. We were rewarded; for there, 
sure enough, was a stake stuck in the ground and in 
between the split wood a handful of chits. These were 
interesting ; we each kept one as a souvenir. 

Mine read thus :— 

“Trishmen. Why do you fight for the English 
when you are only being made to fight for them as 
slaves? Yet the English say they allow no slavery ! 
We used to respect the English once; but how can 
we do so now when they are perfidious ? Come over 
to us now and we will treat you well. You will never 
reach Sofia by fighting ; but we shall come to you at 
Salonica. After the war we shall be pleased to see 
you in Sofia as guests. Why do you fight on the 
same side as Zanzibarbarians and Negroes? ”’ (There 
were French Colonial and Coolie Corps in Salonica.) 
“See what has happened to Roumania! Good-bye, 
Irishmen. Don’t let the English fool you.” 

This was written in English, by a very obviously 
Teuton hand. Attached was a map of Roumania, 
showing, in black shading, that part recently overrun 
by the troops of the Central Powers, with an explanatory 
note to the effect that the Dobrudja, especially, was to 
become part of Bulgaria after the war. 

Other chits were merely of local interest. Apparently 
our airman had dropped in the Bulgar lines leaflets 
informing them how generously we fed and treated 
prisoners. One chit we found was framed as a retort 
—not polite, though. ‘Tell your airmen not to drop 
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foolish postcards over our lines, and tell your Generals 
to take you away from the Struma where you will soon 
begin to die of malaria.” 

The Bulgar didn’t lack humour at times. 

Behind the line, at places like Orliak and Copriva, 
were divisional canteens, by means of which we were 
able to keep the regimental ‘‘coffee-shop’’ going as 
well as our own Company Messes. The supply at these 
institutions was not always equal to the demand, in 
fact, the whole thing depended entirely upon the weather 
and the consequent state of the Serres Road. When 
we got out of the line there was generally some sort of 
entertainment of the variety type, where the mind could 
dwell for a time on the lighter side of life. The staffs 
of the clearing hospitals ran these shows as a rule, and, 
let it be said, extremely well, considering that the under- 
taking of a decent show always met with countless 
difficulties; for everything in the way of materials 
always had to be concocted and arranged on the spot. 
Only food and the essentials of warfare came up from 
Salonica, no luxuries. 

Mails came on an average once a fortnight ; but we 
were sometimes three weeks without letters. A light rail- 
way was constructed from Orliak to Copriva, along the 
bottom of the hills, for about fourteen miles. This 
was a practical necessity, since the road on the plain 
was often in such a state of mud as to render wheel 
traffic impossible. The rains would, in a couple of 
hours, turn a passably good road into a state of porridge. 
The same topographical difficulties often impeded traffic 
in Judea, where, north of Gaza, the land is low-lying 
and flat. Even the embankments of the old railway 
abandoned by the Turks were, in December, 1917, 
completely washed away in places; so that about that 
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time there really was only a bare minimum supply of 
food for the troops. The footroads were for days 
completely under water. 


There was no exciting warfare at Cucluk; small 
patrol engagements, occasional gun strafes, and, once 
in a while, a visit by Hun aeroplanes, which threw a 
few bombs, and then winged back, no doubt to make 
eloquent reports. 


After Cucluk we went into many villages at various 
times. One would imagine them to have been very 
quiet, unpretentious, and almost isolated in peace time 
even. Now each was deserted, and, like Goldsmith’s, 
in a state of decay ; the natural abode of the peasant, 
as rustic in all its attributes as he is in mind, yet fas- 
cinating in its wildness and untainted by any attempts 
at artificial improvement. Everything seemed to 
belong to a dead age. There were jerry-built houses of 
one storey, the walls of which were formed of a com- 
pound mixture of manure, mud and plaster, and roofs 
of old beams supporting a thick layer of mud. Occa- 
sionally one found a house built of bricks and mortar 
with a tiled roof; but this was only in the larger villages 
like Prosnic, which lay on the railway track connecting 
Drama with Salonica. But generally the houses 
were of very rude structure; while the implements 
of the farm or field were bordering on the primitive— 
absolutely out of date. All the tracks or small roads 
between villages were built below the level of the plain, 
two or three feet. The Bulgar patrols often made good 
use of these sunken roads, as did we. By lining its 
bank you can allow the unwary oncomer to approach 
to within a few yards, yourself being quite unobserved. 


Everything about these villages led one to believe 
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that the Macedonian peasant is, in his natural state, 
sadly behind the tide of improvement, devoid of any 
sign of progress, illiterate, without ambition. The sun 
rises and the sun sets, and he would appear to be 
perfectly satisfied so long as the fruits of his labour 
keep him and his household provided with their daily 
bread. Beyond that he does not mean to strive. 
Fever, of course, works its deadly effect on the health 
of the plain dweller, weakening his stamina and conse- 
quently diminishing his capacity for labour and output. 
I don’t know the statistics for mortality and its causes 
here; but its certain that the child death rate, from 
fever alone, is enormous. Even those who grow up 
(I saw a few behind our lines working on contract jobs) 
become prematurely old, weak and ailing. You can 
see the fever in the man’s eye, and you can note the 
pulsations of his ague by his slightly shivering gait. 
These people, born in an atmosphere of malignant 
malaria, take their lot as one naturally assigned to 
them, and go through their daily toils year after year 
till at last they die through sheer weakness, old at 
thirty-five or forty and crippled, having suffered from 
a chronic malady the course of which they were unable 
to check. It is a task beyond their power; for, being 
unlearned, they cannot by any means destroy the evil, 
nor have they the inclination to try, being unwilling to 
exert themselves in the slightest degree. So they take 
it as it comes, as a problem without solution, as an 
ordinance of Nature. There is something of the fatalist 
in these people; in some ways their individuality is more 
akin to that of the Hindu than to that of the European. 
The Macedonian peasant is, after all, not even a Greek. 
Macedonia has changed hands so many times during 
history that most of its inhabitants would more suitably 
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come under the classification of “dago” than anything 
else. Bulgar, Turk and Albanian have intermarried 
during the course of time and settled down to an easy- 
going life in the fields and in agriculture. Even in the 
villages occupied behind our lines, one always found 
representatives of each country living in its own quarter, 
and sometimes a whole village was inhabited entirely 
by Turks, whilst another, five miles away, was purely 
Bulgar. On the whole, they are all equally unreliable ; 
a mixed people, uninspiring, unprogressive, and better 
left to themselves. Perhaps, instinctively, the Tommy 
knew this; for it was always noticeable that he had 
little to say to the peasant. Whereas, in foreign 
stations like those of India, or of Egypt, he is always 
on good terms with the native, and not above conversing 
with him. There is always at least a feeling of good- 
will. 

Early in December I went back to the 10th Divisional 
Bombing School at Orliak for a week’s instruction. All 
officers went through this course. It was quite a 
welcome change in that one had the opportunity of 
seeing and speaking with men of other units of the 
Division. Billets there were not, therefore my com- 
panion and myself pitched our bivvies in an old hen- 
house by the churchyard. We found it cold; but we 
managed to appropriate the one remaining ladder in 
the old tower which served as firewood. This was 
against regulations, of course; but wood was very 
scarce, every available bit of timber had been used long 
ago—and there must be a fire provided from somewhere. 

On our return, after a week of almost continuous rain, 
we found all ranks living practically on half rations, but 
cheerfully carrying on. On Christmas Day my Company 
were still in the line of posts. The transport people 
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apparently made a special effort on our behalf and we 
received a big mail, food parcels and, from somewhere, 
a few cases of whisky. At the eleventh hour the pros- 
pect of a bare Christmas was cut out, and all ranks fed 
and drank after the approved Christmas style. Every 
man got his lump of plum pudding, and we were able 
to present the sergeants with a few bottles of ‘‘ White 
Label.” On the whole, that Christmas Day was a very 
pleasant one. 

A battalion of Iniskillings (5th) relieved us three days 
later, and we pushed back to Orliak for a fortnight. 
My trusty batman, whose time was up in the army, but 
who had joyfully signed on for another dozen of years 
or so in view of being rewarded with a month’s leave, 
set off to catch a leave boat to Dublin. I have never 
seen him prepare to move so quickly. 

By various stages I reached Lembet, the army Lewis 
Gun School, for a week’s instruction. A week is scarcely 
enough time in which to become fully acquainted with 
the moods and graces of a Lewis gun; and on a short 
course of this nature, when you had only a few days at 
your disposal, you always found it to your advantage 
to have made a rough study of the subject previously, 
so that you could keep pace with the instructors. I 
had the audacity to wire for two days leave on the 
termination of the course, which, to my surprise, was 
granted ; so I cheerfully made my way towards Salonica, 
where I had the good luck to meet other two Company 
officers who were down for seventy-two hours. 

Here, for two days, we fed and drank well at that 
wonderful institution over whose portals waves the 
inspiring name of Flocca. Who that gentleman was no 
one took thetrouble to enquire; but it wason his premises 
that oddments of the army were generally to be found, 
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enjoying the niceties of short leave, able for a short 
time to cast aside stern professionalism. We felt it 
cheerfully comfortable to be able to sit in here and 
casually to study new faces ; it was a very cosmopolitan 
crowd, too—French, Greek, British and Russian officers 
—people of all sorts and descriptions all bent on making 
the best of short leave. At that most extraordinary of 
all variety shows—the Odeon—there was greater amuse- 
ment to be got from watching the audience than from 
the show itself, which was generally of poor quality. 

In a place where light-heartedness prevailed, partly 
aided by the gentle influence of Bacchus, an atmosphere 
of exuberant fraternisation was always created. Every- 
one felt impelled, out of friendly politeness, to converse 
with whatever gentleman chance brought one into 
contact, in that gentleman’s particular mother tongue, 
with the result that no one was very much wiser after 
than before the meeting; perhaps, on the contrary, a 
little more bewildered. However, the sentiment that 
prevailed was common, that of hilarity; so the rest 
didn’t matter much! One sign of friendly feeling was 
to throw eggs or oranges across the auditorium into the 
box occupied by those towards whom you felt 
particularly genially disposed. A reply would soon 
come in the shape of a few bananas or tomatoes. Every- 
one was pleased, and everyone, always excepting the 
unfortunate turns, had a good time. The charming 
ladies generally made some feeble attempt at a show ; 
but, within a couple of minutes, they invariably got 
so annoyed with the noise and confusion that, after 
giving the frolicsome audience one contemptuous 
grimace, they retired from the stage in disgust, followed 
by loud cheers and applause. 

We scoured the town round in search of phonographs, 
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and eventually found what we wanted in a back shop 
owned by the inevitable Spanish Jew, who screwed us 
to the last drachma. The White Tower was, on this 
occasion, out of bounds. We were lucky in being able 
to make the return journey in a Ford car, which took 
us the whole way up to kilo. 72. In spite of the bumpy 
roads we got our records up without any casualties, 
and started the first evening’s entertainment with a 
series of fearful and wonderful Greek band pieces. The 
remarks made about our choice and taste were not kind ! 
I will not enter into details. Had our hearers known 
with what difficulty we had been able to get any records 
at all, their criticisms would have been less severe. But 
we forgave them, pointing out that it was through their 
ignorance of classical music that they reviled us. As 
we had been in the line at Christmas time, we took 
this opportunity to celebrate in the usual way the festive 
season. Companies gave small dinner parties, inviting 
one or two from other Companies, or anyone available 
from the Machine Gun or Trench Mortar Section 
brigaded with us. They, in their turn, when food 
supplies permitted, returned the compliment. They 
were merry little meetings these, and always, at the 
end of proceedings, all ranks returned to their respective 
billets feeling extremely pleased with things in general. 
For a few hours these dirty, begrimed old billets became 
the scenes of gay festivity and goodwill. 

It was after such a night as this, in which our much 
abused gramophone had played a really great part in 
the proceedings, that we moved off to another location. 
The morning was dismal in the extreme, and rain was 
falling in torrents. One of our subalterns nearly died 
at the sight of a large slab of cold fat ham brought in 
for his breakfast. The previous night he had displayed 
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to us his capacity for imbibing large quantities of neat 
gin, and had, as a result, been laid gently in his valise, 
looking like a piece of frozen mutton. He declared the 
fat ham only stirred in his breast a feeling of repulsion 
for such things for ever, and with a sickly look cast it 
headlong. 


We found tents waiting for us at Sacavga, pitched in 
a quagmire of mud and wet. It rained hard for nearly 
three weeks. When it didn’t rain it snowed instead ; 
so we were never dry any way, and had to live in long 
trench gum boots. The river, a mile away, had over- 
flowed its bank and laid all the near parts of the plain 
under water. Daily we plodded down with picks and 
shovels and reconstructed the banks, piling high on 
either side tons and tons of earth to strengthen the 
water course. In those days one’s clothes were always 
wet, and if a fire was lighted it was at once rudely 
extinguished by the rain. Six or eight pounds of 
charcoal we had for the mess; but this we used in a 
brazier to warm up our jerry-built mess hut. Even 
then one had to wear every available bit of clothing, 
and in the circumstances our gramophone began to be 
less unpopular ; for it certainly served to cheer us up, 
even if we had wet clothes on. When the snow came 
we varied our work by clearing the roads, which task 
appealed to the martial spirits of the troops and roused 
their enthusiasm just about as much as the making of 
them a few months previously. 


Up till now we had scarcely suffered at all from 
malaria because we had been in the low country only 
a few weeks during the autumn ; while now, on account 
of the cold, the mosquito had hibernated. Nor had 
Many men gone sick; for they seemed to have become 
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hardened to campaigning and immune from weather 
complaints. 


There is no doubt that it was in fronts like Mespot, 
Salonica and Palestine, that one got one’s fill in the 
matter of campaigning. Whether there was fighting 
or not, there was always campaigning, and that of a 
very strenuous nature, too. One was continually on 
the move, and one had not the benefit of good billets 
or huts. Whether behind or in the line one’s home was 
one’s bivvy, a delightful thing for a children’s picnic, 
but at times wretchedly at the mercy of the weather. 
Nor were opportunities of real change and relaxation 
of very frequent occurrence. At the best you got an 
occasional amateur pantomime. So that men were at 
times liable to lapse into a mood of ennui. We used to 
organise battalion or brigade competitions whenever an 
opportunity occurred. Certainly just at this time we 
were within reach of two or three pantomime shows; but 
that was merely because it was Christmas time. On 
the whole, there was very little opportunity for real 
relaxation. Even such a luxury as a real hot bath at 
the local R.A.M.C. centre was a bit of an event, much 
appreciated, too. We generally got our Balkan News, 
which kept us informed as to what was going on outside 
our small pale. 


It was a happy thought that inspired the person who 
first put forward the idea of producing that newspaper ; 
and his good efforts will always be cherished by many 
a man who, without that good organ, would for days 
and weeks have been wholly ignorant as to what was 
happening away in France and in the various battle 
fronts. The Balkan News was the sole and only means 
by which we kept in touch with the outer world. Mail 
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news from home was generally five or six weeks old and 
so rather stale. 

But the actual campaigning was, as the soldiers say, 
“hard graft’’; sometimes strenuous. We used some- 
times to sit out after a day’s real work, when in a 
fortunate place we could obtain wood and fix up a 
fire. Here, after dinner, between the puffs, wise words 
and opinions would be expressed. 

“ A gentleman using the nom-de-plume of ‘ Wisdom,’ ” 
one of us would say, ‘‘ writes to the Manchester Clarion 
that it is foolish to keep troops here, foolish policy and 
foolish waste of money—in fact, foolish altogether.” 

“Then let Mr. Wisdom,” another would retort, 
“come and trek up and down these khuds a bit ; he'd 
be a d——d sight wiser afterwards than to write piffle. 
He would understand that we are not quartered in 
billets in Salonica town, beer drinking and enjoying 
ourselves.” 

For that, indeed, was the impression held by a good 
many people at home. Press correspondents actually 
on the spot were able to enlighten them to a large 
extent, often by means of instructive and reliable books 
of the ““memoir”’ type; but even these books were 
not allowed to deal too largely with the movements and 
operations of the army, for obvious reasons. I say it 
was through ignorance of facts that many people 
criticised, and that their deductions were wrong because 
the hypotheses were frequently incorrect. There was 
nothing that annoyed the soldier on service more than 
the impression that those at home considered him to be 
on a ‘“‘cushy’”’ front, or garrisoning the town and 
having a good time generally. 

The only map that enables one to understand the 
nature of the country well is the military large-scale 
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representation, which accurately gives all topographical 
information and shows in detail all contours. Un- 
fortunately military maps are for the military only ; 
but a careful study of a few of these would soon convince 
the average civilian how incomplete and impracticable 
for reference are the ordinary maps usually published. 
Of the men of my Regiment, only those who, through 
sickness, were sent to the base, saw the town; the 
remainder never entered its walls from the time of 
disembarkation to the time of leaving the country 
almost two years later. And this applies to many 
units of the active army. 

We soon went into the line at Jenikoi, where we 
relieved the 6th Leinsters. This area included the out- 
post of Kalendra wood, which was some two miles 
ahead, and often visited by Bulgar patrols. Each 
Company went to the outpost for a week and each had 
small night affairs, generally in the vicinity of the Red 
House, a lone building on the railway which ran between 
the opposing lines. By day all ranks kept in their 
holes as the place was under easy observation, and the 
slightest movement was sure to be followed by a “ pip 
squeak exhibition. The men lived in small round 
holes, each capable of holding one man, dug into the 
edge of a bit of sunken ground, and covered during the 
daytime with bits of grass and mealie stalk. In the 
dusk of the evening the men emerged like rabbits from 
their subterranean dwelling places and went to their 
posts for work and duty. By day all slept, excepting 
those perched among the leaves of the trees for observa- 
tion duty. 

The battalion scouts did a lot of good work in front 
of this outpost, reconnoitring all the country around. 
The weather was very bad, very cold and wet, and they 
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did their work under great difficulties. They brought 
in an old Turkish sharp-shooter one day, who sur- 
rendered because he had no rations left, and wanted 
food. He was a quaint old bird, over seventy years of 
age and toothless. He used to occupy his little hole in 
the ground by day, waiting for chances to shoot, also, 
I think, for an opportunity to desert. He came into 
our lines clothed in rags but grinning with delight. The 
prospect of food pleased him. 

After a few days’ resting at Orliak we moved west- 
wards, and went into the line on the left of the 28th 
Division, two Companies to Ormanli and two to Elisan, 
under the second Major. 
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CHAPTER V. 


SPRING, 1917. OPERATIONS POSTPONED. 
MALARIA. WITHDRAWAL TO HILLS. 
DEPARTURE OF 10TH DIVISION. 


It was now the middle of March, and winter had given 
way to spring. Elisan was a pretty little village, with 
a big church capable of holding 500 people. For three 
or four Sundays the Church of England padre held a 
regular service. But one day the Bulgar shelled the 
church ; so it was afterwards found less risky to do our 
devotions in the open, at the back of the village. 

Springtime in the Struma plain is delightful. Every- 
thing seems to come to life again suddenly, with remark- 
able impetus. Birds sing, fruit trees blossom, and the 
days rapidly lengthen ; fog and rain become a thing of 
the past, and snow remains only on the summit of the 
Belasitza, a range looking charmingly picturesque in 
the distance. The roads become hard and sure; and 
we know that now rations will come up regularly every 
day. The whole plain land responds to the call of 
Nature and life wakes up; in the evening time the frog 
croaks and the cricket chirps with ceaseless vigour, 
thankful to be able to irritate good people seeking sleep 
after the day’s work. The lizard, the tortoise, the long 
grass snake, emerge each from his winter quarters, 
gladly exchanging the warming heat of a soil covering 
for that of the sun. 
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I never saw anywhere so many lizards and tortoise 
as in Macedonia, particularly in the hills. The tortoise 
has a very long tail with a claw-like end, which is, I 
believe, a characteristic of the Greek species. In places 
they fairly swarmed, whole families of them, the little 
ones being so small that one could be placed in a match- 
box. 

The French troops used to send a lot home, as the 
shell was of some value and useful for various purposes. 
Lizards abounded, all sorts and all sizes ; in the Yanish 
district we found a very large specimen, over a foot long 
and red as a tomato. Now that the good weather had 
come, and it was possible to move men and material 
easily, the idea was put forward of advancing the main 
line and carrying it up to the outpost line, two or three 
miles ahead. This involved taking in Kalendra, Cumli, 
Prosnic and Barakli, places which had hitherto been 
entirely neutral ground, the permanent occupation of 
which had been contested by neither party. Little 
opposition was anticipated to our taking them over ; 
but all preparations were made to enable us at once to 
put them into a state of consolidation, Therefore we 
were for some time working by night between Elisan 
and Barakli, which were afterwards to be taken over 
by us, and which would constitute eventually the most 
important part of the line, being a salient, and under 
close observation from the hills both east and west of 
Rupel. For over a fortnight we worked up there, 
digging, preparing posts and working out a defensive 
position around the village. These working parties 
were of a very tiring nature; for we had to tramp up 
some three miles carrying all the usual necessary parapher- 
nalia for preparing the works, and after doing three or 
four hours’ work tramp back again, arriving at Elisan 
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just on stand to. Why the enemy never attacked us 
on these night parties I cannot understand; for we 
had at the most only a few listening posts out in front, 
and not a gun behind us. We might have stood to in 
our half-dug trenches and held ourselves from there ; 
but any enterprising enemy could have, at any time, 
walked round the village and virtually surrounded us. 
No one but Bulgars would have allowed us to feather 
our little nest in Barakli without destroying both nest 
and birds ; but, as I have said, the Bulgar was always 
very friendly disposed towards us, and had to be 
thoroughly aroused before he showed any sign of 
truculency. 

When we took over the village permanently, with 
two Companies, then everything was more or less ready 
for occupation. The two Companies in reserve still 
continued to supply night parties till wire was up in 
front of the line, and dug-outs prepared. The engineers 
brought up the frames and within a few days the whole 
place was in a strong defensive state. Outposts were 
established some one hundred, some three-hundred 
yards in front of the main line; but during all this 
time the enemy had merely annoyed us with ceaseless 
gun fire at night time, simply with the idea of delaying 
the work and worrying the men. Occasionally they 
would wildly throw twenty or thirty aimless pip squeaks, 
which generally went over and burst in the village two 
or three hundred yards behind ; but, strangely enough, 
as soon as we established ourselves securely around the 
village, they withdrew their field guns and advanced 
posts, thinking we intended to make a sudden move 
on them. They never brought their guns forward 
again. From these and other facts we judged that the 
Bulgar, in reality, was rather a “ windy” fellow, which 
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conclusion proved to be correct ; for their outpost line 
was never quiet, but continually firing at us with machine 
gun or rifle battery or field gun. They never made an 
attack though, probably because we had, after taking 
over, a couple of batteries of 5.9s just behind the village, 
whose standard of shooting was guaranteed to inspire 
fear in any enemy. 

The 17th of March being St. Patrick’s Day, seemed 
to present to the humorous Bulgar a fitting occasion for 
a display of gun fire on our villages. Rumour said the 
Ferdy himself was at Demir-hissar, and had ordered a 
special show to be made for his personal edification, the 
programme including an infantry attack on Barakli. 
However, the latter never materialised, and it was told 
us afterwards that his troops hadn’t been keen! They 
peppered all our villages vigorously though, and our 
Adjutant, who was on a job of work in Barakli, came 
back after spending most of his time dodging whizz- 
bangs. Their display on the whole was very interesting 
to us, as we sat with our field glasses watching the 
performance. But Ferdy must have been a little 
disappointed. 

From their advantageous positions on the hillsides 
the Austrian gunners used to give us a very lively time, 
and did very good shooting, too. At one post was a 
bunch of half-a-dozen tall larch trees, on which the men, 
after a wet night, had hung their greatcoats. Within 
two minutes the place was pandemonium, lumps of 
shell and clods of earth flying about in all directions, 
and the tops of the trees riddled with falling bits of 
H.E. The shooting of those field guns of theirs was, 
on that occasion, so admirably accurate, that no more 
great cuts were hung up, and the actual result was such 
that half-a-dozen valiants were packed off to hospital, 
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in addition to the post and its dug-out (merely splinter 
proof) being smashed pretty badly. The main line of 
trenches was dug along the edge of a sunken road, where 
there was a height of some five feet to our advantage. 
Into this bank were dug some very good works, very 
difficult to damage, unless a shell happened to fall 
directly into the trench. This did happen occasionally, 
and then the whole place was badly damaged, but not 
beyond repair. 

The plain, spreading out fan-shape ahead and around 
us, was excellently suited to scouting work; and the 
scouts were chosen not only for their marksmanship 
but also on account of their knowledge of topography 
and ability for individual action. 

The ground all around our line was overgrown with 
long grass brushwood and, occasionally, with small 
patches of jungle. Away in odd places, well hidden 
from view, the enemy sharp-shooters had constructed 
frequent pits, just deep enough to hold one man, who, 
by standing upright, could fire, under cover of the long 
grass, right into our posts. These posts were, as a rule, 
three to four hundred yards away and difficult to locate. 
The only way to get them accurately was to watch the 
enemy sharp-shooters emerging from their outpost line 
early in the morning, and take a bearing on the hole 
into which they suddenly disappeared, as it were, under- 
ground. From these spots would come odd shots at all 
hours of the day, fired at any possible target. At night 
they stopped, as a rule, and different positions were 
taken up, from whence firing continued, sometimes with 
something approaching accuracy. The Bulgar, of 
course, had a telescopic sighted rifle. It was often a 
race between our scouts and their sharp-shooters as to 
who should first get into position for the day’s work ; 
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since he who was first had the advantage of being able 
to watch his adversary come out, and trouble him 
accordingly. 


It was on such a morning as this that I went out 
with my platoon cook, for some unaccountable reason, 
before our scouts had left our lines, perhaps about 5 a.m. 
We walked about aimlessly, and got out two hundred 
yards or so, when we suddenly got the most terrific 
salvo two harmless persons could expect to meet. 
However, we lay flat in the long grass, and let them go 
over our heads, and eventually crawled in. The scouts, 
during the time we were in the line here, some three 
months, did some particularly good work, and in- 
cidentally scuppered two or three enemy parties who 
were foolish enough to walk into traps purposely laid 
for them. In each case they had either a German 
officer or a German N.C.O. in charge, and always they 
were superior in numbers to our own party. These men 
of ours were first-class target hitters, and accomplished 
in the art of taking up a position of advantage ; on these 
points they won every time. 


Night patrols were carried out each evening. I 
shan’t forget my first in a hurry. Armed to the teeth 
with rifle, bayonet, revolver, spare bandolier and two 
bombs, and accompanied by ten lusty lads, I proceeded, 
about 10.30 p.m., to find out what was happening 
ahead. Before we had gone a hundred yards from one 
of our posts we drew the fire of half the rifles in the 
Bulgarian 27th Division. They had heard us tramping 
about the brittle, dry brushwood, and let loose at once. 
From a great, wide semi-circle, as it were, they peppered 
us for all they were worth, probably in their windy 
state expecting an attack, But bullets by night find 
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no target as a rule, and we safely repaired back to one 
of the posts after prowling about for two hours. 

On subsequent occasions I found it most handy to 
carry, by night, merely a rifle and bayonet, which, in a 
wide area, allowed one to move quickly; generally a 
few bombs were taken in case of our getting into uny 
expected contact with an enemy patrol. My Company, 
one night at 8 p.m., made a raid on an enemy post some 
seven hundred yards from our Company front. Un- 
fortunately the opening barrage fell short, and caused 
several casualties among our men on the advance; it 
also gave the enemy warning that danger was imminent, 
and, as a result, we got only half-a-dozen prisoners. But 
in a place like the Struma that was a result quite satis- 
factory, when one considers that distance is bound to 
eliminate largely the element of surprise. 

In front of us lay two villages, Spatovo and Latrova, 
occupied by the Bulgar; behind them some two miles lay 
Demir-hissar, a town of some three thousand inhabitants 
in normal times, considerably smaller than Serres. How 
pretty it looked in the time of sunset, peaceful, almost, 
in its quietness, and safe from gun fire; for, although 
it was only six miles from us, there was still a large civil 
population in the town, and it is not the custom of 
British gunners to fire on civilians. From the enemy 
front line, two miles South of Demir-hissar, we could 
hear every morning the clamorous strains of a German 
band, the primary object of which was, we often thought, 
to arouse the latent enthusiasm of the not very energetic 
Bulgar. Many of the inhabitants still remained there, 
allowed, under official observation, to carry on their 
accustomed daily routine for the benefit of the troops. 
All the cattle were taken over and allowed to graze on 
the fertile grass land till required for consumption. 
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Aircraft were pretty active about here. Nearly every 
day our people raided the enemy dumps and depots and 
their army headquarters, which lay about the entrance 
to the Rupel Pass; their anti-aircraft guns responded 
vigorously, but not with much success. We generally 
got the bits in our lines. 

By the middle of May the three Divisions in the valley 
were ready to advance again. Great supplies of ammu- 
nition were dumped behind us at Barakli, and several 
brigades had completed their programme of intensive 
training on the hills behind the line. From Barakli 
Dzuma, on our left, a unit of the 28th Division had 
advanced by a night attack, captured sixty prisoners 
and taken over two thousand yards of trenches, ex- 
tending from the Struma bend towards Latrova. This 
was held and prepared as a further jumping-off position. 

The line was thus strengthened and Barakli became 
no longer a salient. Had the programme been carried 
out in a big movement, the 28th Division were to have 
attacked first, quickly followed by the 10th Division, 
and that by the 27th. 

This was part of the summer operations proposed 
under General Sarrails’ programme; but it was in- 
timated to us that the whole of this Struma movement 
depended entirely on the success of the impending 
operations at Doiran, being supplementary to the latter. 

In the last days of April took place the big Doiran 
offensive, on which depended all later movements of the 
Allied Armies. These operations, however, were, as 
everyone knows, unsuccessful, and resulted in our 
gaining only a small length of enemy trenches on the 
right flank at enormous cost. The 22nd and 26th 
Divisions suffered very heavy losses in the attempt, 
and the idea of a further offensive was for the time 
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being shelved. We, round the Struma bend, ten miles 
away, heard plainly the roar of the guns, echoed 
repeatedly among the hills, and then, after the action 
was over, we got official information to the effect that 
the enterprise had not been successful ; simultaneously 
came the news that on the Struma no move would take 
place. 

All our preparations and training, then, had been 
undertaken to no purpose. For the time being the line 
remained constant and only local raids took place; but 
no mention was made of anything in the nature of a 
big move. 

Towards the end of May the heat increased to just 
that intensity that causes the mosquito to revel in 
wickedness and enjoy life generally. This particular 
type of malaria carrier is called by those in authority 
the anophales, in contra-distinction to the culex, a 
mosquito prevalent in Egypt that is not a malaria 
agent and therefore harmless. The mosquito does not 
care for extremes of weather, but loves particularly a 
warm atmosphere. Then he thrives, careers from place 
to place unceasingly, watching for the opportunity to 
settle on a bare arm or an unprotected knee. In the 
evening at the time of sunset, he is in his most vicious 
mood, prime for blood, unsparing ; if you beat him off 
the first time he will attack you again, buzzing like a 
bee. Then, if he gets you, the buzzing stops for the 
fraction of a minute and he digs into a vein and sucks 
the blood. When he can’t extract one drop more, he 
just as suddenly recommences his buzzing and flies off 
in his mad career to get another victim. 

Here it is that the great danger lies of infection ; for 
if he takes blood from you, a malaria sufferer, he will 
transmit and inject some of that very blood into his 
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next victim, who, if he has hitherto been free, now 
becomes infected. Therefore the most important thing 
to do is to exterminate the mosquito, the root of the 
evil ; since this is practically impossible, the next best 
thing is to protect oneself by artificial means against 
the attacks. 

Any stranger, seeing a soldier dressed up in anti- 
mosquito garb, would for the first time imagine himself 
face to face with a scarecrow. The face and arms are 
thoroughly smeared with an anti-mosquito preparation 
called “ parakit,” an excellent thing whilst it lasts ; 
but its tendency is, of course, to get absorbed into the 
skin after an hour or two, and one often had to smear 
on a second coating. The mosquitoes didn’t like it 
though, and always kept very clear of a “ parakit ” 
face. I can recommend it to any young lady worried 
by an over-zealous admirer | 

After this, shorts were turned down and tucked up 
into the top of the putties, thus safeguarding the 
knee. Thick gloves were worn, attached by a piece 
of tape running through the arms and under the 
tunic over the back. Over the tin hat was worn a 
mosquito net veil, which, like that apparatus worn by 
a bee-keeper, rendered the face and neck immune from 
danger. All ranks lived in mosquito bivvies, which by 
night allowed one to sleep in peace, free from irritation. 

The following morning these were inspected, any 
mosquitoes found inside slain with righteously indignant 
hands, and any holes in the net itself mended on the 
spot. 

All ponds and pools where the insect thrives were 
visited regularly by the brigade anti-malaria squad. 
These good men, often of not much use for other service, 
did their bit in helping to destroy the common enemy 
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by filling up small pools and burning the adjacent 
brushwood, or sprinkling some disinfectant, unloved 
by the mosquito. 

Every day quinine was dispensed in the real garden- 
party style to all ranks, ten grains of the best, swallowed 
from the same spoon, like the treacle and brimstone 
doled out to the youth of Dothboys Hall by the im- 
mortal Mrs. Squeers. 

During this year, these anti-malarial measures were 
carried out on a very large scale, and the result was 
most creditable to the medical authorities; for the 
malady was kept down and sickness at a minimum. 
Many men, chronic sufferers, were continually up and 
down the line; but in these cases the malady had been 
contracted in pre-war days in India or Mauritius, and 
had broken out again after lying latent for perhaps a 
matter of years. As a rule, an impending attack was 
forecasted by a preparatory turn of ague, which, while 
it lasted, would quickly cause the portliest of men to lie 
shivering and chattering even in the strongest sun. 

The sensible thing to do in such circumstances was 
to “‘ get down to it’’ at once, to cover oneself with a 
couple of blankets to wear out the ague and to prevent 
the subsequent fever from coming on. But many men, 
out of sheer foolishness, thinking it bad soldiering 
probably, stubbornly carried on till compelled by stern 
nature to go sick, and then, in the height of a violent 
fever, found themselves knocked out for ten days instead 
of two. By “getting down to it’’ on the first sign of 
ague, you can, in nearly every case, after, say, thirty- 
six hours, completely avert a really bad attack. 

The British Tommy isn’t gifted with a great sense of 
forethought in some ways; here common-sense is apt 
to be sacrificed to his professional pride and, as a conse- 
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quence, he gets sent down the line for a fortnight more 
dead than alive, to return after treatment to the same 
conditions and just as liable as before to a recurrence 
of fever. It was this same carelessness in small things 
that caused him, unless watched, to neglect carrying 
out the daily precautionary measures, which, because 
they entailed a certain amount of trouble, seemed to 
him unnecessary. The fever is bad enough whilst it 
lasts, reducing you to such a state of weakness that 
you are unable to do anything but lie down exhausted. 
Even when the fever has been eradicated there still 
remains for days a feeling of weakness, inertia and 
debility. 

The Kaiser’s palace at Corfu was taken over and 
turned into a fever hospital, where, among peaceful 
surroundings, in a genial climate and under beneficial 
treatment, patients could recuperate and regain their 
health. Bad cases of malignant fever were sent there 
for two or three months. In the summer of 1917 
Stavros was turned into a health resort, where all ranks 
could, after illness, regain strength and health from the 
invigorating freshness of the sea air. Some cases were 
sent to Malta, some to Alexandria; but latterly a 
preference was given to the nearer places of treatment, 
the results being equally beneficial for the patient and 
the difficulties of transport appreciably reduced. 

Another form of sickness prevalent was “ sandfly ”’ 
fever. This often comes on suddenly, its first symptoms 
being similar to those first shown in hay fever. The 
eyes become “watery,” the limbs and joints become 
tired and painful, and there is often a particularly tired 
stiffness in the small of the back. Then comes the 
high temperature, with its accompanying severe head- 
ache. Sometimes the fever lasts four or five days, and 
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you can merely lie under the shade of a tent, sipping 
water and feeling the last thing onearth. It’s impossible 
to eat, and one’s eyes are generally so painful that it’s 
amost impossible to see. As a rule, a few days’ rest in 
a cool place will put one all right again. The sandfly 
itself is a most tantalising little insect. He will get 
through the ordinary mosquito net and tackle your 
feet and arms the moment you think of dropping off 
to sleep, and in most cases he prevents you from getting 
any decent rest at all. He, also, extracts blood in his 
own small way; but on account of his diminutive size 
he is not easy to catch, unless you very carefully examine 
the inside of your mosquito net, where you will probably 
find him hidden away having a sleep after his nocturnal 
activities. Through a microscope you will perceive 
that the sandfly is capable of taking quite a lot of blood 
from his unfortunate victim. 

From this time, then, fever began to increase, and 
there was a constant stream of doolies going back and 
forward between Barakli and the C.C.S. Curiously 
enough they were often the same men who went up 
and down, really bad cases, who should, had it been 
possible, have been evacuated from the country alto- 
gether. During our time in Barakli, Companies relieved 
each other weekly, making it possible for one or two 
Companies to go to rest at Elisan, six miles behind. A 
week in the Barakli line was quite strenuous anyway, 
involving continuous work and the watching; so that 
a rest was essential. Moreover, the heat was rather 
trying. Local fighting was carried on here and there 
to keep all ranks up to the mark of efficiency; but 
early in June it began to be rumoured that, as the 
Doiran venture had not materialised, and the troops 
were beginning to go sick, a withdrawal would take 
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place to our foothills south of the river. Then came 
proof direct; for the gun ammunition that had been 
brought up in great limbers only a few weeks before, 
was just as quickly and quietly taken away again. 

I was in charge, at the time, of No. 10 work, on our 
extreme left, half-way between Barak and Barakli- 
Dzuma, both of them a mile-and-a-half away. On my 
left, there was between me and Barakli-Dzuma no post 
whatever—merely one line of high wire entanglement. 
On the last day of May we were told we should gradually 
demolish works and defences and move back. For the 
next week we worked hard, and by the 4th of June the 
guns had gone. We remained for three days without a 
gun behind us, which fact must most certainly have been 
remarked by the enemy ; for we had always given them 
a good deal of gun fire from behind the village. Dug- 
out frames were dumped and taken back, as was all 
useful material. Last of all the wire, cut into pieces 
six feet long, was left in the grass as a useless souvenir, 
the stakes removed and the place rendered defenceless. 
Why the Bulgar didn’t attack us in this state of helpless- 
ness is unimaginable ; for we lay in our scattered post 
without gun or even barbed wire for three nights. Had 
they known they might have walked over and scuppered 
any of the posts with ease. There was an open road 
for them between my post and Barakli-Dzuma, 
absolutely devoid of any protection whatever, either 
by man or material. Yet they merely whizz-banged 
us unceasingly every night. 

During the latter days, when the guns of the battery 
were being reduced and taken away, we were demolishing 
the gun pits and sending away all the useful limber. 
Actually seeing the guns being withdrawn by night did 
not inspire one with too much confidence. Yet for a 
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few days they still continued with their field-guns to 
shell our vacant gun pits, not knowing the latter were 
now abandoned and even filled with earth. Their 
shooting was very good, however, and fatally accurate. 
On a previous occasion, during a pukka strafe, they had 
made rings of shell holes all round the position, and on 
the roofs and stone barricaded sides as well. So much 
so that, inside, the beams were cracked and shifted out 
of position. When we went to work on them at night, 
a man of mine, who apparently thought the top of a 
gun position a good place for a sleep, was rudely aroused 
by a bit of H.E. sticking him in a fleshy part. Then he 
woke up, convinced, perhaps, that his choice of a novel 
sleeping place was not a good one. That battery had 
been located in a space of decaying vegetation behind 
the village, a particularly disagreeable place. At night 
the odour emenating from it was of a most repulsive 
nature. The Tommies thought Bulgars had been 
badly buried there. 

Afterwards we were informed that we had brought 
back more useful material than any unit in the Division 
which was very creditable, considering that all left 
behind would be lost permanently; for all material 
was very scarce indeed, and could not be made up. 

On the night of June 6th, a unit of East Surreys came 
to do the last five days and we left Barakli for Dolop 
Farm, three miles behind. There was a certain amount 
of “wind” when the Surreys came; for they knew 
that the place was now completely isolated and un- 
protected from either front or flank. However, they 
finally retired without trouble; but the Bulgar was in 
Barakli next morning. At Dolop we spent the night 
accommodated in the rather elaborate bomb-proof 
huts that lay along the edge of the thickly-wooded road. 
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The old house had been evacuated by its tenant many 
months before; but the place still gave the appearance 
of a farm and, with its outhouses and appurtenances, 
resembled more the up-to-date European than the 
primitive Greek establishment. 


Early next morning I was sent ahead with the advance 
party, through Ormanli, over the river by Artillery 
Bridge, away up the first steep gradients of the foot- 
hills to a very small village comprising about twelve 
puny, broken-down houses, called Ismailii. We arrived 
at 10 p.m., very tired and weary ; but we had to set 
to preparing camping grounds for the Companies, and 
to put up our solitary bell tent for the Battalion Head- 
quarter people. They turned up at daybreak next day, 
and all ranks having fed, spent an easy day in rest ; 
for it was the first time for nearly three months that 
we were away from the line, and everyone was secure 
from a sudden call. Boots were taken off, shirts care- 
fully cleaned, and all animal life attached thereunto 
destroyed. Lazily, in quiet enjoyment, men smoked, 
wrote letters, or indulged in that particularly edifying 
game dubbed “house.” From our pleasant hillside, 
maybe a thousand feet up, amidst charming rural 
surroundings, refreshed by the cool breezes, we looked 
upon the scene of our past labours, lying away down 
below us in the hot plain now several miles away. 


Here, for a couple of days, we basked in the sun, idly 
contemplating, and assuring ourselves that we deserved 
our rest. And so we did—all of us; for down below 
we had scarcely had opportunity to change our clothes 
for a week together. We were always ready for any 
turn of affairs, at night on duty, by day ready to pilot 
the C.O. or a Brigadier, or a Divisional Commander 
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round the line, taking off our boots only for a few hours 
a day. 

Yes, we enjoyed that small rest, we ate our rations 
instead of having hurriedly to gulp down the food, and 
we sang to our still pleasant gramophone. This squeaky 
instrument had been with us in our mess dug-out in the 
line, too; but by this time it was becoming less sound 
in wind and limb. Still we should have missed its 
genial squeak. 

The next move was uphill again. I went with my 
Company Commander and the Company some three 
hours distance further on. We camped on a small 
plateau and were joined later by the battalion. This 
place was to be our B.H.Q., and, away on hill-tops 
around, Companies were going to hold pickets. The 
next day we scattered in all directions and became 
independent Companies once more, much to our relief. 

There is nothing like a detached Company : it means 
comfort and, to some extent, independence. You are 
free from worrying “ over-lords,”’ and, as long as you 
run your own organisation satisfactorily, you will not 
be troubled much. We were in this respect fortunate ; 
for my Company Commander was a first-class organiser, 
who, with platoon officers and sergeants, worked out to 
the most minute detail every movement of the Company. 
This system, where co-operation was the magic word, 
was always successful. Everyone in any capacity of 
command, knew his job from the very beginning ; 
because he knew, also, the general idea of the whole 
plan, and consequently everything was done punctually 
and regularly. We were the most efficient Company, 
and the other officers would always admit it, which is 
saying a good deal. After all. soldiering means common- 
sense rightly applied as the occasion demands, with 
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judgment and forethought, and, allowing this, I have 
found that any knowledge of good business training is 
a great asset to a leader of soldiers, even if he be but 
a platoon officer. 

The maximum amount of efficiency with the minimum 
amount of “orderly room’’ was maintained through- 
out, which, to me, appears good enough proof that 
blustering ‘‘ carry out the hard and fast rule” orders 
are practically useless and consequently are bound to be 
elminated from military administration and organisation. 
These remarks apply to active service conditions without 
doubt. The retention of old traditional convention, so 
deep-rooted in all professional life, has served only to 
retard progress. Common-sense and sound methods 
make for progress and efficiency ; they have been called 
in recently for utilisation; they have proved their 
inestimable value by results, and they will remain. 

We, fortunately, were sent to picket the topmost 
heights of the hills, where the climate was perfect and 
the scenery the most beautiful I have seen in Macedonia. 
The highest peak towered up to over 2,000 feet, whence 
was to be got a most wonderful panoramic view, 
stretching away for miles over the whole expanse of the 
Struma Valley below. 

The pickets were first posted on the points of vantage, 
some of them a considerable distance from Company 
headquarters. Below, on other points, were the posts 
of the other Companies, scattered here and there behind 
semi-circular sangars, artificially built, and hidden 
carefully from aerial observation. Our own encamp- 
ment was pitched in a charming little plateau, amidst 
most fascinating surroundings. Long green grass, 
great tall trees, luxuriant with foliage, streams of fresh, 
cold water rolling down from the summit of the ridge 
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above, and a refreshing, cool breeze which was cold at 
night, gave us all we could wish for. After the stifling, 
stagnant heat of the plains below it was doubly ap- 
preciated by all. For the first three days we got rain 
in abundance; but that was followed by some weeks 
of fine weather. 

My friend, T. had gone with a platoon to occupy a 
small post at Ortomah, a village only 600 feet above 
the plain. We each had a turn of duty in this detach- 
ment, which, being hot, unhealthy, and full of mos- 
quitoes, had its garrison changed at brief intervals. 
An officer, and a few men with a Lewis gun for aero- 
planes, occupied Single Tree Hill (the ‘‘summus mons ’’) 
by day, using it as a point of observation. When I 
first went up, armed with maps and telescope, a sight 
met my eyes which was truly remarkable. For miles 
and miles, in all directions, the country was set out in 
panoramic view ; in all directions, in a clear atmosphere, 
every detail of the country was shown up in a real 
setting. Nothing I have seen could be more pleasing 
to the eye of a painter. Directly below were the 
irregular hills and ravines, at the base of which, with 
a sudden abruptness, commenced the plain, flat and 
regular as a billiard table. Through the plain, its 
course running rather along the southern area, the 
river Struma, wide and slow, made its way, looking 
from this distance like a great white dusty road rather 
than a watercourse. One could follow its path clearly 
outlined almost till it jomed Lake Tahinos itself, 
shimmering in the sunlight nearly twenty miles away. 

Down below, near the broken-down and deserted 
hamlet of Haznatar, the river suddenly turned almost 
due north, whence, away in Strumnitza, came its waters 
through the long gorge of the Rupel Pass. On the right 
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ridge of the Pass, towering over a great precipitous cliff, 
lay the fortress itself, grey and sullen, the bone of 
contention, the strategical key to the situation. Now, 
its guns pointed southwards, ready to belch forth 
destruction on advancing troops. Half left lay the 
remains of Lake Butkova, once a lake worthy of the 
name, but now merely a swamp under a covering of 
water. Beyond it stretched acres and acres of dank 
forest land, amongst the great trees of which lay 
scattered many villages in Bulgarian hands, and behind 
these, at the further edge of the plain, the steep gradients 
of the great Belashitza Ridge, rising to 4,000 feet. 

On a plateau several hundred feet up nestled the 
pretty little village of Great Poroi, which had recently 
been assailed by Italian troops when they were in this 
sector. Their mountain troops, however, although 
they almost succeeded in reaching the plateau itself, 
met such violent opposition from above that they were 
quickly repelled with rather serious losses. The attempt 
was not repeated for the feat was practically an im- 
possible one. Further to the left, the valley gradually 
became narrower, until, towards Doiran, it disappeared 
altogether, giving way to hilly, ruggy-featured country. 
All the villages of the plain over the Struma lay in bold 
relief, strongly set in a vast green plain. Many north 
of the Struma were in Bulgarian hands again, as a result 
of our withdrawal. In Barakli itself, the largest of 
them all, which, with its large church and cobbled 
streets, in many ways resembled an old English market 
town, one could see Bulgar transport and ambulance 
lorries wending their way backwards and forwards. 

Every movement of man or cart or beast was plainly 
discernible, and in Barakli Dzuma one could see the 
Bulgars working in the remains of what had been our 
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posts. There wasn’t much left for them anyway, in 
spite of the loud-sounding bulletin they issued, pro- 
claiming that they had occupied (each mentioned by 
name) all these villages. At the bottom of the slopes 
of the great hills due north lay Demi-hissar and Serres, 
indescribably beautiful, each surrounded by great 
spreading acres of palms and fig-trees. 

Looking south, over the undulating hills, which were 
sometimes almost bleak and bare, lay the peaks of 
Kotos and Horkatos, south of Lake Langaza; while a 
faint semi-circular patch of blue denoted the Bay of 
Salonica itself. Even Olympus was visible, a dark, 
sugar-loafed apparition, silhouetted against the blue 
sky. Similarly, beyond Tahinos, you could see, with 
the naked eye, the towering crest of Mount Athos, the 
home of the peaceful and affluent monks, famed for 
their possessions of golden treasure. The range of 
visibility seemed to have no limit, extending, as it did, 
many miles in all directions. 

During the engagement at Jenikoi, months before, 
the Bulgar had tried to rush up a troop train with 
reinforcements. The gunners had spotted this and 
put the train out of action, and now, eight months 
later, could be seen the remains, a few carriages and 
trucks lying idly on the south-east edge of Demir- 
hissar, just as they had been left in October, 1916. 

In due course we erected a very effective habitation 
of huts. These were made of tree branches lashed 
together to make wind-proof walls, over the top of 
which, held by wire and supported by stout beams, 
were roofs constructed of mealie stalks in three thick- 
nesses, capable of resisting rain. All the material was 
at hand, and merely required to be cut and repaired. 
Working parties improved the mountain tracks, ene 
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abling the mule transport to move easily to bring our 
rations from Paprat village, the brigade dump behind. 

In addition to architectural labours, we also engaged 
in frequent agrarian tasks, which were very popular. 
In the fertile fields stretching down the hill-sides, were 
patches of wheat and oats now ready to be cut; but 
the villagers had all gone, forced to abandon their 
property to strange hands. It was preferable, however, 
that we should have it for the use of the army than 
that it should lie and waste; for already there was a 
considerable shortage of grain for the allied forces in 
Macedonia, and no doubt the unfortunate victims of 
war would, in time, receive monetary compensation for 
the losses sustained by them. These daily expeditions 
to the fields, besides being very pleasant, contributed 
in some degree to the rationing of the troops; so that 
it was really useful work, in spite of its being not quite 
that of a soldier. 

Occasionally raids were carried out on one or other of 
the villages recently evacuated by us and now held by 
enemy outposts. One of these expeditions resulted in 
some loss to B. Company, detailed to enter Haznatar 
and hold the village for twenty-four hours. They 
ousted the Bulgar post; but they were shortly after 
subjected to a very heavy shelling, which was kept up 
throughout the whole day. At night, under cover of 
darkness, they withdrew, just before being heavily 
attacked; but the Company sustained several un- 
fortunate casualties during the day. Had they pro- 
tracted their withdrawal a few minutes they might 
probably have been completely cut off; for Artillery 
Bridge, the only means of getting back over the river, 
was at least two miles behind them. These raids were 
sometimes favourable to us, sometimes not; often the 
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enemy, anticipating such a move, would evacuate a 
village entirely and re-occupy it as soon as our backs 
were turned. 

Before leaving our positions I did a turn at Ortomah, 
to relieve our senior subaltern, who was proceeding to 
the base to instruct “ gassy”” people. By wandering 
up and down unknown paths I arrived—several hours 
late. The next day I found myself in a beautifully 
charming little rustic village, previously inhabited 
apparently by Turks. Never have I seen such a spread 
of fruit, idly lying, fairly asking to be eaten. The troops 
did this all right ; but we found it necessary to order 
all fruit to be stewed in order to prevent illness. The 
trees there were loaded with cherries, figs, pears; wild 
strawberries grew everywhere, immense, making those 
of Covent Garden look diminutive. Yet the place, 
charming in its solitary rusticity, was a hot-bed of 
malaria, rampant with disease, reeking with contagion 
for anyone remaining there for many days. I think 
everyone, either during his period there or afterwards, 
became sick. I have never seen so many and large 
mosquitoes, buzzing about day and night unceasingly, 
tantalising the unfortunate soldier who couldn’t get a 
minute’s peace. On account of their noise the men 
gave them the contemptuous name of “ Greek aero- 
planes.” In the same way, the stork, found now and 
then wandering about the decaying vegetation of some 
old village, was dubbed the “ Greek machine-gun,” on 
account of his loud, clattering noise. 

Fortunately I remained there only four days. I say, 
fortunately ; because, by night, I couldn’t sleep on 
account of the eternal buzz, and, by day, I had to suffer 
at the hands of my batman, who, for the first time in 
his life, attempted to cook food, His attempts were 
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awful, and, when he brought me anything, it was all 
baked up to ashes; so I instructed him to eat it him- 
self and to give me bread and fruit. All ranks used to 
get everyday a splendid cool bath in the cold water 
running down from the hills. The scout officer relieved 
me here, and I wended my way back to Company head- 
quarters. Another raid was carried out by B.H.Q. 
details on Haznatar; unfortunately they found the 
village empty (as was often the case in these expeditions), 
and came back disappointed. 

Now came sorry rumours (it’s extraordinary how 
rumours have a habit of materialising) that we were to 
go down to the foot-hill again to a spot 150 feet above 
the plain. The Connaughts had been there six weeks — 
since our withdrawal—and were practically all sick with 
fever ; therefore they were to be relieved within a few 
days. And we had just completed a perfect hutment 
camp with much labour, hoping to make the place our 
permanent summer residence! However, on service 
nothing is so certain as uncertainty ; so we made our 
preparations for departure and spent the next few 
evenings in the giving and taking of dinners, inviting 
anyone we could get hold of to wine with us. 

The Divisional Interpreter spent a couple of days 
with us, being a friend of my Company O.C. He knew 
Bulgaria well, having spent some years in the country 
in the diplomatic service. He eulogised the beauty of 
their country, spoke of the lovely valleys, sylvan glades 
and mountains. Probably he had more love for these 
natural features than for the good Bulgars themselves ; 
but he took care to inform us with some emphasis that, 
as a race, they were no more wild or given to committing 
atrocities than the peoples of the other Balkan States. 
They were more civilised, he said, than the inhabitants 
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of the country whose Jand they were then occupying 
almost entirely. The peasant people, he declared, were 
kindly enough, simple, and hospitable to decent 
strangers. We concluded, indeed, that he cherished 
a good deal of admiration for them as a race. 

At the beginning of August we trekked down the 
khuds, feeling anything but friendly with the Con- 
naughts, who, to our intense dismay, were going up 
to occupy our very huts, on the building of which we 
had spent so much work. Our dismay became indig- 
nation when we found the dirty little hovels they had 
left for us, full of flies and unbearably hot. We had to 
start working again to finish another man’s job and to 
make the place habitable. Everyone got prickly heat 
at once; for a descent of 2,000 feet, in the heat of 
summer in Macedonia, makes an extremely big difference 
in temperature. For a fortnight we got along quite 
comfortably, doing a little work by day and manning 
the pickets by night. Of the enemy little was to be 
seen, although the Yeomanry said they still occupied 
the villages. The gunners generally exchanged greetings 
daily, and the Austrian occasionally tried to down our 
observation balloon, which always changed its position 
when they got its range. 

Below us, at Artillery Bridge, the pickets used to nab 
frequent “‘deserters.’”’ One morning a post beheld 
three disreputable ruffians wildly waving their arms 
and frantically shouting from across the river. Thinking 
them to be deserters, they were taken as such, and sent 
to the mess to be interviewed by O.C. Company, a 
guard being put on outside the door. Imagine the 
horror of the unsuspecting mess corporal when, on 
entering the mess hut to lay breakfast, he found himself 
under the gaze of three herculean Bulgars. Never 
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thinking of the guard, he rushed out, dead with fright, 
yelling ‘‘Bulgars! Bulgars!’”’ When an officer 
arrived on the scene, he discovered that the supposed 
Bulgars were, in reality, three Russians who had escaped 
from a prisoners’ working party and had made their 
way to our lines. It appeared that our aeroplanes had 
made an evening raid two days previously and had 
caused something of a panic among the enemy, who 
had quickly retired to places of safety. Taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunity, the three Russians had 
made for the river bank and hidden among the trees. 
By stages they had worked their way through the enemy 
outpost line, and after forty-eight hours had reached 
ours, hugging the river bank the whole way. They 
told us that in their prisoners’ camp there were many 
British soldiers who had been incarcerated since the 
Serbian retirement. 

The Russian and the Bulgarian are astonishingly 
alike in features and in stature, and one can easily 
understand the predicament in which the terrorised 
mess corporal found himself. In the same uniform it 
would often be impossible to discriminate between the 
two. Both have sallow complexions, high cheek bones, 
and “nanny goat” beard. Both are big and large of 
limb—one scarcely sees a specimen of what we call the 
“wiry” type. One may mention here that the Bulgar 
was always very prone to desertion. It was never a 
surprise to see a head bob up out of the long grass, and 
just now, when those in isolated outposts had the 
opportunity of deserting, they took it with a vengeance. 
They were all sick and not very confident of the success 
of their cause. They were compelled, owing to our 
withdrawal, to occupy the hot and fever-stricken plain ; 
while our troops enjoyed the invigorating conditions of 
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the hills. Hence they came in every day, here two and 
there a few, bringing with them as many of their worldly 
goods as could be carried, as though almost hoping that 
their sojourn with us would be a lengthy one. 


Some of them were half dead from sickness. I have 
seen, among the possessions of one man, three bottles 
of quinine (this was issued in liquid form) and one 
deserter had six. The inference was that the Bulgar 
suffered from sickness as much as we who were strangers 
to the Balkans. They were always well dressed, and 
declared that they were well fed; but they admitted 
that there was at this time an uncomfortable feeling in 
their country about the war and about the probable 
consequences to their status as a nation in the eyes of 
the big Powers after the war. They were not united in 
eagerness, there was diversity of opinion among the 
people at home, there was no sound co-operation, and 
(to them a matter of paramount seriousness) there was 
a growing scarcity of food stuffs. Again the soldiers 
did not relish having to serve under Hun officers and 
N.C.O.s, who treated them more as menials than as 
allies. Finally, they never had any wish to fight the 
British, whom they admired; they were simply com- 
pelled to do so by the Germans. 


By the time we had been down on this line, which 
ran through the village of Cavdalar, a month, the pro- 
cession of mule-drawn doolies was increasing rapidly. 
Every day saw an officer or two and a considerable 
number of men being evacuated to a C.C.S. ; and those 
remaining were in anything but good form. Sandfly 
fever, in addition to malaria, began to take its toll, and 
my platoon of lusty warriors was reduced by the middle 
of August to four N.C.O.s and men. Some returned 
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within a short period, others were sent away for treat- 
ment and not seen again for months. 

Whilst this epidemic of sickness was at its height, 
some genius proposed a brigade sports’ day, which idea 
was heartily supported by all who were still available. 
One event was to be a khud run of one mile, the team 
being composed of a platoon officer and six men. 
Borrowing two or three volunteers to complete my 
team we started a daily chase, increasing in distance 
gradually till we could each of us complete the course. 
It was strenuous and hot work ; but it gave us exercise 
and employment during the evening. In the midst of 
our training, however, news (the usual rumour) came of 
another move, this time of a more welcome nature. 
We were going back over the hills and away to Palestine, 
to chase the Turk. This news was received with an 
enthusiasm that completely extinguished our regret 
at being unable to show our prowess in khud running ; 
and when, within a day or two, definite information 
came of a quick move, our training came to an end, 
much to the relief of certain warriors who, at the bottom 
of their hearts, really weren’t keen on chasing up and 
down khuds at all. 

Before the end of August we actually moved, and 
were relieved by a unit of York and Lancasters in the 
28th Division. Upwards we went, stopping first at 
Paprat, then at Mirova, and finally arriving at kilo. 65 
—out of sight of the Struma Valley, the Struma and 
Rupel upon which we had feasted our eyes for ten 


months in one “continuous performance.’ Very 
glad were we to feast our eyes in the direction of Salonica 
again. 


For ten days we remained at kilo. 65, waiting our 
turn to move down to the base area. The whole brigade 
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was put through a series of smartening-up parades, first 
by brigade, then by units, then by Companies, much 
to the discomfort of all ranks. 

Early in September scores of motor-lorries turned up 
one morning and carried us down the long and sinuous 
Serres road for the last time. 

Having arrived at Dudular, on the West side of 
Salonica, and some six kilometres from the town, we 
found the remainder of the Division. No one of our 
battalion—nor of the brigade, I believe—was allowed 
to visit the town; though the other brigades were 
granted that privilege. 

On August 12th, 1917, we marched to the docks and 
boarded the H.T. Huntspill ; the next day we sailed. 
From the boat we looked on the charred, blackened 
remains of Salonica, now merely a pile of uninhabitable 
buildings, ugly and desolate to look upon; surely the 
work of enemy agents, in spite of statements that it 
was all “‘an accident.’’ Behind us, along the hill-sides, 
were rows and rows of wooden huts, hurriedly erected 
as temporary homes for the unfortunate victims of the 
fire. Even we officers had lost our spare kits, left 
months before with the Bank of Athens. These good 
people, to add insult to injury, had the audacity to 
send us bills for the storage of kits. I received a polite 
note asking me to hand over the sum of 34 drachmae. 
I still owe that sum to the aforesaid bank, nor can I 
say my conscience troubles me. The whole place, with 
the exception of the Kalamaria suburb, looked deadly, 
forlorn and uninviting, and one felt that one hadn't 
missed much by being unable to visit the town during 
our week at Dudular. 

T cannot say that the realisation of our departure 
filled me with any feelings of regret ; on the contrary, 
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all ranks seemed gladly to welcome the prospect of a 
new and more exciting front; for it was now that the 
big jump was to be made from the old Turkish frontier 
up into Judza. The magnitude and plan of forth- 
coming operations was of course quite unknown to us. 
Now were we absolutely certain that we were for Pales- 
tine, since experience had taught us that orders were 
often cancelled and entirely changed at the last moment. 
The trip over was the most uncomfortable I have ever 
experienced. An entire infantry battalion might have 
been conveyed across on a ship the size of the Huntspill 
with ease; but we were supplemented by a heap of 
details, including A.5.C., Divisional R.E.S., cyclist 
companies and various other fry, the result being, to 
quote one Micawber—" misery.” Boat stations were 
crammed, and, had we at any time been compelled to 
take to the boats, I should say fifty per cent. of each 
boat station personnel would have been unable to find 
accommodation. But, as the required number of rafts 
were carried the conscience of no one was troubled. 
The boat was an old Austrian Lloyd steamer, and its 
chief disadvantage was the scarcity of bathrooms, not 
an uncommon thing on boats of that particular class. 
After spending half a day in a bay at Skyros, we 
proceeded to Alexandria, accompanied by a couple of 
destroyers. Full of hopes for the future, we disembarked 
on the evening of September 17th, only to be bundled 
at once into a troop train and off again in the night. 
One felt now almost relieved that Salonica was a 
thing of the past ; for, in spite of much toil and trekking, 
we had been able to achieve little, and had belonged to 
an army eager but powerless to act. At one time, before 
the Provisional Government had been instituted in 
Salonica, we had even expected to be attacked by the 
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Greek Royalist faction, and I don’t believe (so far as 
we were concerned) it would have been an unpopular 
war either. After the betrayal of the frontier posts of 
their own country, it was thought that the Royalists 
would have no scruples in attacking us. The admiration 
of the Tommy for the Venizelist troops was equalled only 
by his contempt for those others whose principles were 
of a nature so unsound as to suggest their being bought 
over by the highest bidder. Therefore we shed no tears 
of sorrow on parting with them. The country itself, 
whose roads we had made and trodden, and on whose 
khuds we had camped for so many months, we were 
sorry to leave. The Bulgar had too, behaved in a very 
gentlemanly way to us and, although he was our enemy, 
he had shown that he was possessed of a high sense of 
humour, which indicated that he had not become en- 
tirely converted to Hunnish culture. We hope to meet 
John again in the near future, “as his guest in Sofia” 
perhaps, and we feel sure we shall be well received. 

The one outstanding memory, which will always 
remain with me, is the amount of campaigning we 
did in Greece as compared with the amount of trench 
warfare. The latter we had of course experienced in 
the Struma plain, but not in the sense known to those 
fighting in France; for, with us, the nature of the 
ground was such that it was very rarely we got within 
five hundred yards of one another. 

Apart from periods in the line, the realities of cam- 
paigning became, as it were, second nature to us. 
We lived practically all our time in “ bivvies,” in 
extremes of summer and winter weather, exposed to 
the elements, uncertain as to the next move, which 
might be anything over ten kilometres through difficult 
country, equally uncertain as to when rations would 
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arrive and whether they would be complete, and isolated 
from the outer world as regards mails, and information 
generally. Our great regret was that we were not in 
the country to join the others in the march through 
Rupel Pass, within sight of which we had spent so mary 
months. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
PALESTINE. TO GAZA AND JUDZA. 


Since the British Army had pushed the Turks back 
across the Sinai Peninsula, and was now operating over 
the old Turkish frontier, on a line running a few miles 
South of Gaza and Beersheba, we were correct in our 
assumption that we shouldn’t see much of Egypt. I 
had noticed that Sidi Bishr, which in 1916 had been a 
great army base camp stretching almost three miles 
towards Aboukir and taking in the base depots of the 
27th, 53rd, 11th and 42nd Divisions completely, had 
become a mere stretch of sandy shore, shorn of its 
military aspect. A few tents were visible, most probably 
those of a stationary hospital or an A.V.C. depot. This 
was, to me, the first visible intimation that the E.E.F. 
had gone off to do battle with the Turk in his own 
country. Eventually we found that Sidi Bishr camp 
had been transported in toto to Kantara, now a busy 
centre, the base of an entire army, the home of ceaseless 
military activity of that description prevalent at base 
camps. Now, instead of a forlorn and shell-shattered 
town, was to be seen a veritable city of tents and mar- 
quees, sheltering from the rays of a hot sun thousands 
of troops. It was not many days before we arrived at 
Kantara; but our first stopping place was Ismailia, 
where we arrived at the uncomfortable hour of 2 a.m. 
after a journey of some six hours from Alexandria, 
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From the train we went by companies to Moascar Camp, 
some two miles on the North side of Ismailia, where we 
remained for just over a fortnight—partly to become 
acclimatised and partly to re-equip for a move over the 
Peninsula. 

Ismailia is a charming little town, possessing an 
excellent club (primarily instituted for the use of the 
French Canal officials, but now extending its advantages 
to all officers of the allied forces as well as the civilian 
community), of which we made good use. For a couple 
of weeks, whilst the Division was in the neighbourhood, 
the scene in the evening resembled strongly that of the 
White Tower in Salonica, excepting that the variety of 
uniforms was noticeably absent. The men, for the 
first time for almost two years, were allowed to enter 
again the portals of civilisation, having been previously 
exhorted to refrain from excessive imbibing. Un- 
fortunately, the mere exhortation proved scarcely 
strong enough to achieve its object, and a few lusties, 
having one evening made merry, accomplished the 
hitherto unachieved feat of casting certain military 
policemen into the Canal. Result, no more leave for 
the troops—excepting under very special circumstances. 

At Moascar a Battalion Mess was formed for a fort- 
night, which was somewhat of a novelty, but, after that 
time, when we moved, we were glad to revert to the 
old order of things, and to feed as companies. 

It was here that General Allenby inspected our 
Division in one bite so to speak, under which circum- 
stances it can be readily understood that he hadn't 
much time to devote to individual battalions. How- 
ever, he gave us twenty minutes, and left with us the 
impression that here was the man to serve under ; for 
he didn’t waste one iota of time in pointless criticism, 
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but inspected the man rather than his reserve ration. 
From that minute he won the contidence of at least one 
battalion, which afterwards showed their good faith in 
their G.O.C. by practical demonstration in the field. 

A certain amount of leave was given to Cairo from 
Ismailia, only some three hours by rail; but, as our 
sojourn was of only a fortnight’s duration, very few 
were able to avail themselves of the opportunity. For 
all of us, however, it was something of a privilege to hie 
forth unto Ismailia, which in itself provided us with 
much diversion. It must be remembered that, during 
the days in Salonica, officers had been to the town itself, 
in most cases, only on one or two occasions, and then 
only for a period of perhaps two days ; so that no one 
groused at not being offered the Cairo trip, especially 
as it was understood that leave would be given from 
time to time from the line up country. The middle of 
September was a very appropriate time for our arrival 
in Egypt ; summer was practically over and the mild 
Egyptian cold weather having scarcely commenced, we 
became acclimatised as readily as ducks to water. 
Moascar Camp, too, is excellently located in a pleasant 
spot, with the Salt Lake Timsah, within reach of a short 
route march; so that the troops could enjoy a daily 
bathe in the buoyant salty water. It was an ideal place 
for new troops, who may have come from a colder 
country, offering during the cooler months an invigorat- 
ing and perfect climate. 

Ismailia is a small but very pretty little town, com- 
pactly built, and rendered very attractive by an inter- 
mingling of abundant trees ; furthermore, it is a town 
of clean streets and clean buildings, a feature somewhat 
remarkable in this part of the world. Indeed, the 
further one journeys East, the more does this tendency 
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to sanitation and cleanliness become a virtue rather than 
a feature, on account of its rarity. In most towns east 
of Suez, the native bazaar, with its insanitary conditions 
and its offensive odour, is either too near the European 
quarter, or so immense in size as totally to belittle any 
claims to beauty, either structural or natural, which it 
may possess. 

Now, having enjoyed the pleasant days of Ismailia, 
we prepared to move; for we understood that we were 
to be made use of as a part of the active army. So one 
morning, preceded by the martial strains of the 
Divisional band, we set forth through the town for El 
Kadan. Having played us through the streets, the 
band returned home, and we, after the manner of many 
previous treks, went forth in our own time over a 
particularly good road towards our next goal. It was 
only eight miles or so. That same evening, after our 
arrival, all ranks went to the Canal for a swim. The 
banks of the Canal are shallow, and descend with a 
gentle gradient towards the centre, where they suddenly 
drop sheer, forming a wide and very deep channel 
through which the boats pass. It was on coming in 
towards the bank, in the shallow water, that I cut my 
knee against a sharp rock, so deeply that the scar will 
always remain, and for many days I continued the 
march with a stiff leg, like the fighting parson in ‘ Micah 
Clarke.” 

The next day we proceeded to Ballah along the 
canal, and, having spent one hour in the interesting 
work of demolishing plates of ‘‘ Machonocie”’ stew, 
continued our trek to Kantara, reaching that evening 
the Divisional Base Depot of the 10th and 60th Divisions, 
where we remained two days. Hearing stories of route 
marches in the featureless Sinai Peninsula, everyone 
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developed a sudden craze to obtain prismatic compasses, 
and a stampede was made by those in want of this 
useful instrument towards Ordnance, where a great 
business must have been done in the matter of “ pris- 
matic compasses, mk. vii., officers for the use of,” at 
about £3 10s. a time. 

Kantara was a town of white tents, of a terrible same- 
ness, doleful and ugly to look upon after Ismailia, with 
its wonderful variety of scene. A few buildings remained 
half destroyed and some intact ; but everywhere were 
hospitals or depots of some department or other, houses 
in streets of marquees. The base camp for combatant 
troops was on the south side of the town. The aspect 
of the whole place was that of a great military camp, 
where things that appertain to civilians, shops, and even 
the ubiquitous native drinking “saloon” were not to 
be found. The only shop was Ordnance, and the only 
saloon one’s mess. One place, where an atmosphere of 
tranquility and peace prevailed, should be mentioned ; 
that was the Y.M.C.A. institution, where all ranks were 
catered for very efficiently. On the Struma that 
wonderful organisation had not been with us; but we 
now were able to appreciate, although only for a short 
time, its good work on behalf of the soldier. Here, in 
the officers’ quarters, one could read, write, and partake 
of excellent meals under conditions of comfort. Behind 
our camp was one of the Bitter Lakes which are so 
numerous along the canal, and through one or two of 
which its course actually runs; so that bathing was 
again indulged in. The salt element is so abundant in 
these lakes that one can almost stand upright, floating ; 
any cases of drowning have been of very rare occurrence 
among the thousands of men who have disported them- 
selves in these waters. Certainly it seems the last thing 
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one could achieve with intention; for the natural 
tendency of the salt (the scientific properties of which 
I am unaware) is to keep one very much afloat indeed. 

On the first of October, we entrained again from 
Kantara for an unknown destination. Our line, we 
knew, ran south of Gaza and Beersheba; but, as we 
were going up as a Division to some spot within a fifty 
mile frontage, we were not even told whether we were 
going to relieve a Division or to reinforce the line. 
However, we squatted in our cattle trucks, and soon 
left the almost greenless locality of Kantara for the real 
hot, sandy desert track to El Arish. Here and there a 
small hill of sand was visible, lonesome and bare; but 
beyond that the country was absolutely flat. We 
passed through Romani, the scene of one of the earlier 
shows of this campaign, and made for El Arish. So far 
we had stopped only at small stations, having seen on 
our journey only frequent military posts for guarding 
the rail track, composed chiefly of British West Indian 
troops or India sepoys. At El Arish we stayed two 
hours, stretched our limbs and bought canteen stores 
to the utmost capacity of our finances. 

Our next long stop was Rafa, the frontier boundary. 
A long stop it was, too; for we pitched our tents and 
dwelt there three weeks, some four miles from the sea. 
The whole Division was together again, for the last 
time for many weeks. 

Our greatest trouble here was lack of water. Four 
miles away—in the sea—was plenty ; but “not a drop 
to drink.” After first marching up to camp two miles 
from the station, in the glaring hot sun, the natural 
thing for a man was to feel thirsty. The wise virgins, 
who had any water in their bottles at all, found it so 
near boiling point as to be undrinkable. We officers 
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emptied the entire contents of our bottles into a kettle, 
and having turned it into tea, divided the amount 
obtained and imbibed. This plan we adopted from 
that day, finding that it was well worth while to wait 
ten minutes for tea rather than drink our very tepid 
water, feel as a result, more thirsty, and then find our- 
selves with nothing left. 

Our first job here was to teach every man to bring in 
his water-bottle at the end of a march full and un- 
touched. The order was not enforced, nor any punish- 
ment given for its infraction; for the offender found 
punishment enough at the end of the march. They 
responded to the advice given with Spartan streagth 
of mind, and finally it was a very rare thing for a man 
to arrive in camp minus water; although the tempta- 
tion to partake of it is very great indeed on a twelve 
mile desert march. A wonderful testimony to the 
endurance of the men this appeared to me, who saw 
them trekking along, loaded up with their many and 
heavy articles of impedimenta. 

Before we had been long in camp provision was made 
allowing each man during the day one water-bottle full, 
and each officer one canvas bucket full. A separate 
issue was made to Company and officers’ messes for 
cooking purposes, and the entire distribution of water 
was made as a parade under the supervision of the 
orderly officer; so that absolutely fair dealing was 
guaranteed. Nevertheless, in spite of daily excursions 
to the sea, certain animal life caused the troops to spend 
much time in the interesting pastime of shirt searching ! 
Impolite references were often made to Moses of old, 
who, having struck a rock, miraculously obtained water 
therefrom. The fact that he was able to find a rock to 
strike seemed, to some worthy critics, a miracle in 
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itself ; for, as has been said, the whole of the peninsula 
was one great desert—and nothing else. It was due 
to the previous G.O.C. that we had been able to obtain 
water at all; for it was during his time that the supply 
was brought over the long desert route by means of 
great pipes, and a sure delivery made obtainable. At 
this time the waterworks extended as far as Rafa, 
beyond which place, only a few miles, was a large 
enough supply easily accessible to the troops. 

Gaza is practically the end of the desert, beyond 
which place cultivated land and villages again appear, 
and water is less scarce. Further inland though, 
towards Beersheba, where the right flank of our army 
was operating, there was still great difficulty felt in 
watering the troops ; for here was still desert land, and 
the forces had to depend almost entirely on the water 
found in the beds of the various wadis, which, at this 
time of the year, were at least not so dry as was their 
state in the summer months. In Gaza and Beersheba 
themselves was an unlimited quantity, for which reason 
the Turks had made the line joining these two towns 
a particularly strong one, to be held absolutely till they 
were forced back by conquering troops. They had 
previously, in the Sinai Peninsula, experienced the 
same difficulty that we were experiencing now; for, 
once having been pushed away from the Canal, they 
had found themselves compelled to retire right back 
over the dry, waterless desert to the Gaza-Beersheba 
line, where they could again strongly entrench them- 
selves without any fear of shortage. Hence, this line 
was very necessary to us, if we were to get the army 
forward into Judza. 

On their retirement to the east of the peninsula 
they must have suffered terribly; for they had not 
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even the artificially constructed means of supply afforded 
to our troops, without the aid of which we ourselves 
must have been held up entirely. It was General 
Murray who completed the wonderful feat of engineering 
which enabled our army to reach E] Balah and, having 
taken the Gaza line, to push on from there with a good 
supply of wells directly behind it. Even now, our 
troops mid-way between Gaza and Beersheba were 
labouring under great difficulties, in spite of the supplies 
obtained from the wadis, and a very large number of 
men were always kept merely for working at water 
supplies, filling pakhals and sending them up by camel 
transport to parts of the line where no water was to be 
found. This work was being continued ceaselessly, day 
and night, for weeks and weeks together, and we our- 
selves got a good deal of it before we got into the line. 

Hence, it is obvious that Gaza was absolutely 
necessary to us since there was water in abundance. 
Primarily, for this reason was its possession so stubborn- 
ly contested by the opposing forces ; and, again, because 
it was known that the Turks, with no system of defences | 
behind them of much military value, would, once having 
been made to evacuate, have to retire a very long way 
before being able to take up another safe and reliable 
position. 

At Rafa, we continued training in all its varieties, 
including Division, Brigade and Battalion days, field 
firing, marching day and night, attacking under barrage, 
and, by way of amusement, learning to shout out in a 
loud voice in the Turkish tongue, such awe-inspiring 
phrases as—“ You are surrounded, surrender ’’—‘ Drop 
your arms ’’—‘‘ Shoot them all, men,” orders guaran- 
teed to make the Turk faint away at once. Whether 
the Turk stopped to listen is another matter. 
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The conditions now were entirely changed and 
different from those prevailing in the Egyptian desert 
in 1916. Then there was neither war nor rumour of 
war; while to-day, we were just close to a town which 
had already been attacked twice unsuccessfully, and 
on which the army was preparing to make another 
attack with all its might and with all the diabolical 
instruments of war. In 1916 we had been sitting tight, 
not taking too seriously the Turkish menace, and now, 
sixteen months later, we were over the frontier, vigorous- 
ly preparing to invest his strongholds and to force him 
to retire. Whereas, previously we had had to talk 
about the war on other fronts, we now found ourselves, 
so to speak, a star turn, unable to spare time to talk 
of others, but anxious only to increase our own 
reputation in the eyes of the world by making a bold 
stroke against the enemy. Instead of quiet all was now 
bustle, the ration trains brought shells as well, and the 
bullet in practice had given way to the bullet in anger. 
Even compared with Salonica, where there was always 
fighting somewhere along our front, we found a greater 
spirit of cheerful confidence among the troops, and 
everyone felt that now, having got so far, there could 
be no question as to the success of our enterprise against 
the Turk. Surely the most encouraging experience for 
the Tommy is to feel and know that his labour is to 
be crowned with success, even if it be slow in coming ; 
nor can it be denied that, in warfare, he prefers to go 
forward to being compelled to stick in one place. Of 
course, it must be remembered that here in Palestine, 
trench warfare played only a secondary part. There 
was trench fighting, along the coast particularly, where 
the ground is flat and level; but beginning mainly as 
open warfare, the campaign evolved into a business of 
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hill-fighting once we reached the hilly districts of Judza. 

Now again, towards the end of October, the Division 
split up, two brigades, on account of their greater fighting 
strength, being sent up to a part of the line east of 
Gaza, and the third—ours—to a point further east for 
working. We were still as a brigade almost incom- 
parable with the others as regards numbers, and, for 
that reason, were still held back. Even then the brigade 
was split up, the Connaughts and R.I. Rifles being 
dispatched to one place, and the two Leinster units 
in another direction, under Colonel Craske, D.S.O., a 
well-known officer of the Regiment, whose military 
reputation was well established long before this war. 
Having marched about ten miles eastward, we paraded 
before our half-brigade commander, who expressed his 
sympathy with us on our being detailed for the job of 
filling pakhals for the front troops, but promised us 
that our time for work of a more professional nature 
was not far ahead. Having harangued us thus, he 
finally, wishing to ascertain whether his speech had 
been heard by all, asked a rustic-looking countryman, 
who was holding a transport mule, if everything had 
been made clear to him. 

“QO yes, Sorr,” came the reply spontaneously. 

“ Then what have I been saying to you?” 

“Oh, shure, Oim not after knowing at all, Sorr!”’ 

Often have I wondered, when trekking along behind 
a Company, what is going on inside the mind of some 
country lad from Galway or Clare, whose sole occupation 
is to walk in procession with his mule, and to groom 
and to water it. To the untutored mind, in whose 
opinion Clare was indeed, a mighty city, this performance 
of moving, this war, its causes and its meaning, were 
questions unfathomable. And so he carried on with 
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his mule, little knowing how much he was contributing 
as an effective towards the real end and object of the 
whole of the allied cause. He had no responsibility 
and no cares; so he was moderately happy, often 
cheery, and rarely depressed. 

After a few more days of ‘casual labour’ we 
arrived at Karm, a large village of one terrible-looking 
hut and two or three unfortunate palm trees. The 
sand here had become dust, and the slightest breeze 
brought waves of it into one’s bivvy. We were in the 
Shallal line, where the enemy trenches were most 
systematically constructed after the most approved 
and up-to-date German style. Our job here was to 
see that the troops, a few miles in front, were amply 
supplied with water, and we worked at it hard, in 
relays, night and day. The C.O. himself, at once a 
sympathetic and just man, wandered among the men 
urging them on in the true style. They liked him as 
a good soldier and a humane disciplinarian, and they 
worked well for him. 

On the last evening of the month the show started, 
with a greater impetus on our right flank, where, after 
certain tactical collaborations between infantry and 
cavalry, Beersheba fell, practically evacuated by the 
Turks, who, seeing that they were outflanked, and 
unaided by any reinforcements (which they couldn’t 
have hoped to obtain anyway), retired a considerable 
distance north. 

Two days after the town fell we entered by a night 
march and took over all available water supplies there, 
in order to send water up to our still advancing troops. 
That night march was the worst I ever experienced ; 
for, on either side of us, the entire route of ten miles 
was a caravan of camel transport, the dust and sand 
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from whose feet fairly choked us. We got in absolutely 
covered and begrimed with dust, with features scarcely 
recognisable. 

In Beersheba two wells had been destroyed, the third 
was intact, and a considerable water supply lay in the 
wadis. I was put in charge of a trough supply for horses, 
my job being to control the traffic. Simultaneously thirty 
horses could water from the one and only trough, and 
as there were all day never less than five hundred 
animals in the compound, I had to line them up in 
thirties. Some of the beasts hadn’t been watered for 
three or four days; consequently, on coming up to 
the trough, many were almost mad with thrist, frenzied, 
and wanting to get their whole bodies into the one-foot 
wide trough. No stampede occurred; but I was 
momentarily expecting one. Never have I seen animals 
in such a state of maddened thirst as these: they drank 
when their turn came, for ten mmutes (for no more 
time could be allowed) like beasts hysterical. 

Next day we left Beersheba for the line; so my 
“tenure of office”’ was of but brief duration. Of all 
the musty, hot, dirty and disappointing towns of 
historical fame, I think this is the least attractive. 
On that occasion, of course, the civil population had 
gone, and its two wide but miserable streets were 
deserted. No larger than a fair-sized village, it has 
no buildings worthy of mention beyond the usual 
mosques and Government offices. Away to the east, 
the Judzan hills abruptly rise up, looking fresh and 
pretty in the distance. 

We were glad to leave next day for the centre of the 
line, which by this time was successfully being attacked. 
Now the trend of operations became clear. From the 
east, the Turk was driven back, leaving only the Gaza 
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sector as yet unattacked. As the line gave way, in 
spite of its wonderfully well engineered trench system, 
Gaza was left more open to us for a flank attack, more 
exposed and less likely to receive reinforcements ; for 
in the centre, as well as north of Beersheba, the Turks 
once driven to open ground, had retired, as Cesar says, 
“ breceps.” Gaza could now be dealt with, that 
formidable fortress to the south of which lay “ Dead 
man’s valley,’’ where so many British lives had been 
lost in the two previous frontal attacks. This time 
the flanks were to be forced, and already the eastern 
flank was to all intents and purposes in our hands as 
a jumping off point. Yet no one expected that the 
Gaza sector would be evacuated without a fight; for 
the town is situated on a prominence, along the southern 
and east ridges of which can be taken up a first-class 
defensive position, nor had the Turks failed to make 
full use of its natural advantages. 

Further south is the long, shallow, low-lying ground, 
stretching from the sea inwards for three miles, over 
every inch of which the Turk, from his elevated position, 
could observe every movement, either from his trenches 
or from the observation posts in the town. Our line 
ran practically through this low ground, over a mile 
south of the town. Further east, on the gradually 
rising ground the trenches were much nearer, in places 
only three or four hundred yards from the Turkish left. 
In the previous attacks, advancing over what came to 
be known as “‘ Dead man’s valley,” the enemy had 
been able to follow up our troops and inflict great losses 
on the infantry during a forward movement over open 
ground. Now, since the rest of their line had been 
pushed back, it became possible to attack from the 
east, where, owing to the superior height of the un- 
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dulating country, the advantage would be with the 
attackers. 

On November 6th, after leaving Beersheba, we pushed 
along the open, uninteresting country and settled down 
in the evening behind a ridge, having made ourselves 
ready to advance to reinforce another brigade that was 
to attack the enemy system a mile ahead the following 
morning. This was part of the Irgeig system, said to 
be strongly held and particularly well entrenched. By 
crawling up to the summit of the ridge and not exposing 
ourselves, it was possible to see the whole operation 
carried out in much less time than has been scheduled, 
owing chiefly to the fact that the Turks did not resist, 
but, having left their trenches, retired, followed by 
our troops. So rapidly, indeed, did they fall back that 
one saw our men behind the front waves advancing in 
parade artillery formation. This was possible only 
because the Turk was badly supplied with artillery. 
The guns supporting him were even now being with- 
drawn; for they seemed to have lost all confidence 
now that their left had been pushed back. 

A couple of hours rifle and machine gun fire, with a 
lively period of gun-fire—intense but short—and our 
people advanced over the hilly country as on a field 
day, taking many prisoners. 

The same night we left, marched a few miles further 
west, and relieved the 5th Iniskillings. Night patrols 
went out at once, but came back, only to report a general 
exodus of the enemy. Miles ahead could be heard the 
significant noises of the blowing up of dumps, an opera- 
tion carried. on till daybreak. Away on the left was 
audible a terrible barking of guns and in the dark night 
one could see the red flashes of the sky as it were in a 
great circle. Gaza was being subjected to a fire so 
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{ntense and severe that the reverberations of the guns 
re-echoed for miles around; the fire-work display in 
the sky denoted to us where the battle was at this 
moment being fought, where now at last the Turk was 
putting up a stubborn defence, but where, again, he 
was, within a few hours, to be compelled to give way. 

The next day we moved westwards again to the almost 
impregnable looking fort of Hariera, which was taken 
by our troops in spite of its wonderful and natural 
capacity for resisting attack. The fort was stubborn 
enough ; but the troops who garrisoned it were not, and 
it fell on the direct attack of a brigade of our Division. 
The north bank of the Wadi Sheria rises up precipitously 
almost two hundred feet, dominating the whole of the 
country south. Five hundred yards behind the wadi, 
built on its summit, lay the fort itself, pyramidical in 
shape, of considerable height, its quadrilateral base 
fortified with barricaded loopholes and machine gun 
positions. When our men had once gained the top of 
the ridge approaching the fort, the enemy had, as before, 
turned about and legged it, leaving the redoubt un- 
defended. 

This particular tactical operation had by now become 
so universal along the whole line that it scarcely seemed 
as though the Turk was as anxious about retaining his 
line intact as his life. That the enemy had fairly 
stampeded was obvious from the amount of stuff they 
had abandoned; war material innumerable lying 
scattered on the ground, as though picked up and 
dropped in their hurry to get away, clothing, bombs, 
Q.M. stores, and everything portable. Tents too heavy 
to remove remained intact, pegged into the ground. 
Shells of all calibres in boxes were untampered with, anti- 
aircraft shells lay untouched, hidden away in small, 
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rain-proof crevices or stacked in big dumps. Telescopes 
and spare parts for machine guns lay in boxes or spread 
about, too heavy to be removed in the haste of their 
late owners. Never had I seen such a mess of abandoned 
material. 

We, however, almost at once pushed on through the 
veldt-like country over five miles, seeing no sign of 
enemy movement, but coming across further booty, 
including a battery of Austrian guns of old pattern. 
If the gunners had abandoned their guns, four miles 
behind the redoubt, it can only be surmised that the 
infantry had absolutely scuttled away like rats. Right 
away in the open we bivouaced that night, wondering 
how far was “‘ Johnnie”? ; and then someone, having 
decided that nothing more was to happen in this spot, 
sent us and the whole division back to Karm, now 
almost twelve miles back. Squadrons of our airmen 
were on the chase now, for, as one philosophical private 
soliloquised, “ No one else can keep up with ’em.” 

Then we learned officially of the fall of Gaza, evacuated 
at the eleventh hour by a demoralised enemy. The 
famous Gaza-Beersheba line (several miles in length, 
stretching along the Wadi Guzzeh) was taken, and 
fresh troops were following up the Turk. The Division 
was given a few days’ rest at Karm, and all ranks were 
cheered with the confidence of those who have worked 
hard and achieved their object. The other two brigades 
(30th and 31st) had had more work to do; but they 
had done it with admirable credit to themselves. Later, 
the whole division attacked at the end of the year, and 
the spot job was given to the 29th brigade. 

The tension of hard pursuit somewhat relaxed, as 
many troops as possible were given rest ; whilst other 
units continued up into Judea. For a week, at Karm, 
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we lived leisurely, organised “‘ sing-songs,’’ washed 
and changed clothing, lived on canteen food, and 
generally eased away time after the manner of he whom 
the red-tied socialist agitator used to condemn as being 
a socially and intellectually useless person. I refer to 
that gentleman denounced from such primitive plat- 
forms as orange and soap boxes as “‘ the idle son of the 
idle rich.” 


In regard to washing and changing of kit though, 
this particular mode of passing time was not so much 
a relaxation as a necessity; for we had continually 
trekked days in succession, and had left behind so 
many dumps of clothes that even the officers were 
limited to what could be carried in their packs. There- 
fore a change was very necessary; for only a water 
bottle had been issued per day for each man. The 
chief and most important things carried were a change 
of socks, followed by an extra shirt, one blanket, one 
tooth-brush and one ground sheet. By this time all 
the officers had more or less parted with nine-tenths of 
their personal kit; personally I had stuff, not only at 
the big Divisional dump at Kantara, but also at Rafa, 
Karm (first visit) and Beersheba. Up to the last place, 
officers had been allowed a valise plus thirty pounds of 
kit ; but when we got to the line the transport could 
not bring up such luxuries as extra kit, nor was there 
transport enough to spare for any superfluous or un- 
necessary impedimenta. 


Then it was that I discovered for how many days 
one pair of socks will perform their particular function 
satisfactorily. Supposing they are clean the first day, 
they should be interchanged the second, turned inside 
out the third and again interchanged the fourth, the 
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procedure then being repeated. Verily, necessity is 
the mother of invention ! 

After moving to Shallal, we proceeded as a Division 
to Deir el Balah, some five miles South of Gaza, where 
we remained nine days. Here recreation and training 
were equally indulged in. A Divisional boxing show 
was held, in which some very able and hardened exponents 
of the art performed for our pleasure and edification. 
The bantam-weight (officers’ contest) evoked roars of 
applause and laughter from the onlookers; for the 
two opponents carried out a turn which resembled a 
jazz dance or an acrobatic show rather than a fight. 
They feinted, dodged, jumped, made circles, side- 
stepped, flapped their arms as a bird flaps its wings, 
and did everything but come to even the sparring stage. 
The result was a draw, a most popular verdict. 

To the Gaza trenches we marched one day to inspect 
the Turkish trenches recently taken. The town itself 
was still out of bounds; but we got within five hundred 
yards on the eastern edge. Wonderfully well made 
their defensive system was, with its trenches at least 
seven feet deep and very high, circular traverses affording 
the maximum of protection possible against hostile 
guns. Here the trenches were, nevertheless, broken up, 
because of the almost diabolical fire laid on them during 
our bombardment; but, away towards Hareira and 
Irgeig, they were practically intact, there having been 
no necessity to shell them severely, since their infantry 
had not put up any stout resistance. 

The dug-outs again, were of that type peculiarly 
German, shallow in width but reaching into the earth 
twenty or more feet—a terrible man-trap if directly hit 
by a shell. Even as a funk hole they are fatal if an 
approaching infantryman can get one or two Mills 
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bombs among the garrison. From their extremely 
well-planned positions, looking south, one could realise 
what an ideal field of fire and observation over our lines 
had been theirs for so many preceding months. 

Gaza, although barred to curious eyes from within, 
presented a picture exquisitely charming. Standing 
on a prominence, it is surrounded by a circle of palms, 
olives, and low-lying hedges of prickly cactus. Beyond, 
on the west side, are the sand dunes stretching down 
to the sea, from which side a Scottish Division had 
entered and gone beyond the town. 

After completing ten days at Bela we recommenced 
the trek, this time up-country in the wake of the war, 
which was finding its way further north every day, not 
to the credit of the Turk. The pressure put on the 
enemy from the beginning of the operations had been 
strenuously maintained, with such success that very 
large numbers of prisoners had been taken and an 
immense quantity of war material. We remained at 
Deir Sineid one night. The latter place is about eight 
miles North of Gaza, where the enemy had put up a 
fairly obstinate but futile resistance against the 52nd 
Division. We saw here, for the first time, dug in the 
khud sides, specimens of those old-time caves which 
showed obvious signs of recent habitation—no doubt 
by Turkish soldiers. One gathered from the stench in 
these caves that the sanitary organisation and equip- 
ment of the enemy was not based on the latest and 
most improved methods. 

For the next three days we trekked, bivouacing in 
succession at Beit Duras, Junction Station, and finally 
reaching Latrun, a village of some importance in that 
through it runs the main road connecting Jerusalem 
with Joppa via Ramlegh. Here, also, this road is 
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joined by the main commercial route from Gaza and 
the west coast. Equally important was what was 
termed in our military maps Junction Station, where 
the main railway line branched off eastwards to Jerusa- 
lem, and north-west through Ramiegh and Ludd to 
Joppa. However, since the rail route was then of 
practical use for only a few miles, the main foot road 
was more convenient for all purposes. 

Another road, from Beersheba through Hebron, 
enabled those Divisions on the right flank to be supplied 
from Beersheba direct. Within a very short time, 
however, the railway was made to be of practical use 
as far as Junction Station, and all good rolling stock 
was put into working order. The Turks had actually 
left undamaged several engines and any amount of 
trucks. Then, from Rafa, where our previous rail- 
head had been, a connection was made past Gaza up 
to Deir Sineid, a few miles north. This latter place 
ultimately became an immense dump for stores, can- 
teens, hospitals and all such necessary side-lines as are 
required on lines of communications. 

From Gaza northwards, the country through which 
we passed presented a very different sight from that 
south of the Wadi Sheria. Here we found villages 
scattered everywhere, rich in pleasant pasture land, 
and cultivated according to that primitive and slow 
method of cultivation common to the fellaheen class, 
but still tilled and bearing an abundance of the fruits 
of the earth and the necessaries of life. The villages 
are much the same as those found in Egypt, the only 
difference. being that, instead of being surrounded by 
dreary, waterless, sandy tracts, they are more pleasantly 
located, with good rich soil showing the results of 
primitive husbandry in all directions for miles. Oranges 
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particularly grew in great abundance. The pleasant 
pastime of selling oranges to the troops must have been 
a lucrative one, and this fruit always sold like hot cakes 
to the men, thirsty and hot from marching. Judean 
Arabic is, I believe, in many ways different from the 
Egyptian Arabic of the Nile fellaheen. I noticed often 
that the Egyptian Camel Corps men had some difficulty 
in making themselves understood by the villagers. 

It was in Beersheba that I first perceived the great 
dissimilarity between the Egyptian Arab and the 
Judean native—particularly in matters of dress, 
The former wears, as a rule, only the little white cap 
and dirty white frock (these are the country people) so 
commonly found in India among the coolie type and 
in Arabia. Coloured raiment is not seen on the poor 
labourer. From Beersheba northward, however, it is 
frequently met with. Here a few wandering Bedouins 
were found and brought in, unsavoury-looking men, 
willing (if facial expression denotes anything) to sell 
themselves in the capacity of spies and speculators to 
the highest bidder. Their apparel was of a many- 
coloured fashion, red being the predominating feature, 
and the amount of the material worn exceeded many 
times that of the Egyptian coolie. The head-dress 
consisted in a length of heavy looking cloth fastened 
round the forehead by a girdle of camel’s hair, and 
hanging down over the back to the bottom of the 
shoulders. All either carried, or wore as a cloak, a 
thick blanket of many colours, which article of equip- 
ment seems to be a most essential garment; for the 
Bedouin never seems to part with it. The reason 
seems to be that, even as far south as Beersheba, the 
climate necessitates the use of the blanket ; for, during 
the cool and often cold nights of the wet season, it at 
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once helps to keep warmth in and wet out. The climate 
is not constant but, on the contrary, very changeable 
at times, the more so as one proceeds north. During 
the winter months, when the wadis are deep rivers, 
rain and fog often prevail for days in succession. 

But the native of Judea certainly has a marked 
partiality for ‘‘ many coloured clothing,’’ which seems 
very appropriate, considering that Joseph himself, a 
leader of fashion in his day, had a similar taste. 

At Latrun we came to the hills or rather the beginning 
of them, and pitched our bivvies under the restful 
shadow of a hillside. During the last four days we had 
moved in a north-easterly direction from Bela to Latrun, 
a distance of some forty miles; consequently a short 
stay here of three days helped to restore some ease to 
the many sore and blistered feet. Nothing is so trying 
as sand for the pedestrian; the loose grit impedes his 
progress, making a short march doubly long and doubly 
heavy. In such country as the low plain land of 
Judza, two and a half miles an hour cannot comfortably 
be exceeded by the man carrying all his gear; nor is 
it advisable to go a quicker pace unless there is some 
special object in view. 

The day after arrival my Company was detailed to 
a small detached post a short way from Battalion Head- 
quarters. Here we took over from a Company of Royal 
Irish Rifles, built our Company Headquarters under the 
sun-proof shelter of a little palm grove, and settled down 
in anticipation of a comfortable time. The place was 
an old disused garden, pretty enough, and supplied 
with a limitless amount of water. Our fondest hopes 
were rudely shattered, however, and within thirty-six 
hours we rejoined the rest of the battalion for a further 
move. At Beit Nuba we rejoined the brigade. That 
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same evening we trekked eastwards up the rough road 
leading through a wadi, and arrived at 3 a.m. behind 
the village of Beit Enan, then under fire from Austrian 
gunners with the Turkish army; hence the necessity 
of moving through the village by night. Our position 
now was, as the crow flies, about ten miles north-west 
of Jerusalem. But actually, by road, the distance 
would have been nearer twenty since we were in very 
hilly and rough country, where access could be got only 
along certain wadi routes. 

Next morning the Company Commanders went ahead 
to inspect the line, so that we could move on the same 
evening with some previous knowledge as to our dis- 
positions. The ground here was very difficult to large 
bodies of troops moving, steep and rocky; moreover, 
once off any main transport route, it was a matter of 
single file every time—a most tedious and wearying 
procedure. However, after spending many hours on 
a five mile trek, we arrived on the ridge of Beit Ducca, 
to relieve a battalion of Welsh Fusiliers. The climb 
up the ridge was awful. Owing to recent rains the 
narrow mule path was muddy and very slippery, causing 
both men and mules to stumble. Our mess donkey 
capsized and wasn’t brought in till next day: while 
many mules, in their frantic effort to get a move on 
through the sticky mud cast their burdens to the ground, 
and for some days ration parties brought in all sorts of 
odds and ends found lying on the ground. 

Next day we got things into some sort of shape and 
took over the village and its inhabitants. They didn’t 
look a very trustworthy crowd, nor was it safe to take 
any risks when the enemy (into whose service many of 
these village men had been pressed) were only five 
hundred yards away on the hill directly in front of us, 
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The sheik, then, was at once given orders, in spite of 
his protestations and assurances of good faith, to see 
that none of his evil-looking people went near the enemy 
side of the village, which, standing upon a prominence, 
was absolutely exposed to observation. 

The position was like this. Down in the wadi, 
running between our hill and that held by the enemy, 
was a good supply of well water. The previous unit 
had apparently allowed the sheik’s people to go down 
for water whenever they wanted, without any pre- 
cautions against spy work and without any escort. 
The water was required, of course, not only by our 
troops but also by the enemy, parties of whom were 
reported by the villagers to go down every night. Hence 
it had been a simple matter for the natives to meet the 
Turk at the well and to give him all available informa- 
tion about our numbers and movements. We still 
continued to use the villagers as water-carriers, however, 
but always under escort ; so that they were absolutely 
prevented from being able to give information against 
us. 

In spite of the fact that the villagers were outwardly 
pleased to see us as liberators from the Turkish yoke, 
yet it was only natural to suppose that there were many 
of them who would willingly have become spies, provided 
enough baksheesh were supplied. Within two days 
our stringent measures had results; for the sheik, 
whether impelled by fear or by hope of reward, brought 
in two Turkish deserters who had been living in his 
village for over a fortnight dressed as native peasant 
labourers; with many-coloured blanket to complete 
their disguise. After this affair the whole community 
were at once pushed out of the village and sent down 
behind. 
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Such things as trenches could not have been made 
on account of the hard and rocky substance surfacing 
these wild hills. So our ridge, like that of the enemy, 
was held by a line of sangars, each in itself a post and 
manned with a full garrison by night. By day only a 
few men remained on duty. The wadi dividing our 
lines ran sheer downwards but was narrow in width. 
Sniping was a great feature. The Turk used to sally 
forth before dawn, creep down his hill and squat behind 
a boulder. Thence he would pot at all odd times, he 
himself being well protected by three or four feet of 
solid stone. Often casualties occurred from split bits 
of rock and stone o1 ricochets. 

On our left front in the gully was the village of Tireh, 
visited by patrols of either party, yet still inhabited by 
its native community, all of whom carried out their 
wonted task as in normal times. Neither side could 
hold it as it was within rifle shot and could soon be 
riddled with mountain guns. The people lived there in 
safety, indifferent to our quarrels and unconcerned with 
our affairs. 

Whilst we were here we learned of the foreward move- 
ment of the 60th Division and the consequent abandon- 
ment of Bethlehem and Jerusalem. The line was thus 
considerably shortened; but it still ran irregularly 
from just north of Joppa along the hills to Jerusalem. 
Away, working up along the east of the Dead Sea, 
were the forces of the King of the Hedjaz, Arab 
troops, particularly qualified to wage war in desert 
country. No doubt their co-operation aided us in- 
estimably ; for they harrassed the enemy unceasingly 
and deprived him of the use of the rail route from 
Damascus to the South. It is doubtful whether British 
infantry would have operated east of the Dead Sea 
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without suffering many casualties from the heat and 
shortage of water. The sandy desert was incapable of 
taking any heavy transport ; for here it is not level, as 
in the Sinai Peninsula and comparatively easy for 
traffic, but composed of hilly sand-dunes through which 
no fixed route can be traced. Camel transport alone 
can traverse this sort of country, the very crust of whose 
surface is liable to alter if set into motion by a desert 
storm. A sand dune may form where before was a 
hollow, and vice versa. 

The position of front line troops, then, ran roughly 
as follows. From Joppa were operating the 52nd 
Division, with, on their right, detachments of Indian 
Infantry, New Zealand and Australian Dismounted 
Yeomanry. Then came the 10th Division, 74th Dis- 
mounted Yeomanry (whose transport limbers bore the 
forlorn emblem of a broken spur), followed by the 53rd 
and 60th Divisions. A few months later came the 
13th Division from Mesopotamia. The lines of com- 
munications, now of some great length, kept busy large 
bodies of British West Indian, French Colonial and other 
troops from overseas; whilst units of the Egyptian 
Labour Corps were concerned with following up the 
army, making roads and facilitating transport. 

While we were at Beit Ducca, in the hills, the cold and 
rainy weather of Palestine came on with great sudden- 
ness ; we were now into the first days of December, and 
began to experience frequent rains with damp fogs. 
Down below, on the plains of Judea the hitherto dry 
and dusty roads rapidly became almost swampy, or at 
least so deep in sheer, sticky mud as to impede traffic 
atonce. These rains lasted often continuously for three 
days, and were followed by a few days of sun, and then, 
just as the roads were beginning to become fit for trans- 
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port limbers and motor lorries again down came a 
second torrent of rain, not gentle, but violent and 
thorough. 

The ability of the transport to keep up with the 
advancing army was already strained to the limit; but 
it had always managed to feed the troops with a full 
ration as well as to bring up the necessary amount of 
ammunition and stores. Now, however, handicapped 
by continuous rains and impassable roads, it could 
bring up only a bare minimum. Even the railway 
embankment was always being washed away in some 
place or other ; so that, in spite of the unceasing efforts 
on the part of the R.E.s, no guarantee of “ delivery of 
the goods”’ could be made. In consequence of these 
misfortunes, the troops upon the hills soon found them- 
selves on a daily half ration issue which, in some cases, 
was not improved by journeying. Bread, for instance, 
the soldier’s staff of life, often arrived in a state of 
crumbly atoms; for its last three or four miles had 
been done on a battalion transport mule, and it had 
often been soaked through by the rain. 

Loud were the murmurings of the troops when, for 
a platoon of thirty men, only enough bread came in 
to feed ten hungry mouths. Tinned goods, like bully, 
were unhurt, of course; but even a surplus of that 
commodity was difficult to obtain. Sometimes such 
delicacies as sugar or milk didn’t come at all, and fresh 
meat only occasionally. The cigarettes, however, even 
if damp and mouldy, never fell short, and helped to 
satisfy the hungry appetites of the men. Tobacco, I 
think, is, to the British soldier in the field, absolutely, 
as it was to good Salvation Yeo, “a hungry man’s 
food and a chilly man’s fire,’’ there being, to him, “no 
herb like unto it under the canopy of heaven.” On 
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tobacco and cigarettes the soldier will carry on 
somehow even if he is short of the more material 
necessaries of life. 

Having expelled the sheik and his subjects, we were 
able once more to carry on the war, with some feeling 
of security against spy work. The usual patrols took 
place, with occasional small encounters, and one patrol, 
having been overtaken by a dense fog, and having lost 
direction, had to sit tight on an enemy hill and wait 
till it could work its way back as the moist cloud 
gradually lifted. 

After a week came orders one evening to strike 
bivvies at 6 p.m. and to be ready to move. It was 
raining in torrents. However, we packed our kits and 
bivvies, hoping for a quick arrival of the relieving unit, 
which came at 6 a.m. the following morming. The 
night we had spent sitting miserably on the hillside, 
wet through. Not even could a fire be lit. All the 
food was packed and there was no shelter of any sort 
or kind. At about 1.a.m. we opened the mess basket, 
took out some hard biscuits and a tin of bully beef, the 
contents of which we cut into five (there were then five 
officers in the Company) and ate ravenously. Then, 
propping our backs against boulders we closed our eyes 
to the rain. Why some of us didn’t die of cold is beyond 
my comprehension ; but no one was any worse for the 
experience. But I think it was the most dismal night 
I ever spent on service. 

At 6 a.m. in the morning, when the Welsh came up 
some twelve hours after scheduled time, I pushed on 
with the advance party to Beit Enan, and got a good 
breakfast prepared for the people coming later. Every- 
thing was ready when they arrived, and we had just 
squatted ourselves on mother earth in the joyful anticipa- 
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tion of a square meal, when the order came—“ Pack up, 
move at once.” 

The variety of choice and expressive language that 
greeted this order was of such an emphatic thoroughness 
that it is better left to the imagination. After marching 
about eight miles, however, we halted tor two hours, 
actually for the precise purpose of feeding (an operation 
well carried out), and pushed on again in the rain to a 
rocky and depressing khud-side possessing the name of 
Beit Sira. Fortunately we managed to find a cave, 
dirty but dry, which we at once monopolised as a mess. 
Under its kindly shelter we almost lived and had our 
being ; for it was a much more reliable rainproof than 
the bivvy, and it was unanimously voted that the original 
cave-dwelling people were extremely wise in at least one 
respect. 

Nowhere, either in Egypt or in India, have I seen 
such awful dwelling-places as the unspeakably filthy 
huts of these peasants. And the inhabitants reproduced 
in face and figure the squalor of their abodes. Nine out 
of ten were obviously suffering from some form of sick- 
ness or other, and chronic eye diseases seemed to be the 
common lot. 

Only in certain parts of Oman, along the infrequent 
maritime villages, have I seen negroes and Arabs living 
under conditions as bad, perhaps slightly worse than 
those prevailing in Judea under the oppressive rule of 
the Turk. Every village we took was thoroughly 
cleaned out and disinfected before its hovels were made 
use of. The sanitary squad for once in a while were 
regarded as heroes, spoken of in terms of endearment 
almost, when sent to their dismal job, and armed for 
the fray with pockets full of strong tobacco. Nor was 
it necessary to advise them to smoke it ; for that same 
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precautionary spirit that led the five wise virgins to 
see that lamps would be required on their expedition 
to the wedding, influenced also, even to a greater extent, 
our gallant sanitary men. They all took strong tobacco. 

Wonderful possessions were often disclosed de pro- 
fundis. Knowing well the thieving nature of the Turk, 
the unfortunate householder hid all his worldly goods 
of value down in the cellar—the sheik always has a 
cellar, being an important person in his way—in the 
hope that the Turkish troops would not bother to search 
down below. He knew, of course, that he would get no 
payment for anything taken; so he was cute enough 
to run the risk. The poor fellow probably thought we 
also commandeered everything edible, regarding it as 
rightful booty. Consequently he was much taken 
back when we produced and offered good money in 
exchange. Then he disgorged his goods. Fowls came 
up from their subterranean pen, with fowls, eggs and 
with both, corn. Sheep appeared, goats and calves. 
Verily we were in the land of milk and honey! 

The good husbandman, satisfied that we were honest 
men, never failed henceforth to supply us on payment 
with anything available from his hidden store; and so 
he came in time to delight in our presence. 

The chief feature of the country we were now in was 
its rockiness. Rocks are as frequent everywhere as 
those found clustering together at Brimham, near 
Knaresborough, and as colossal. The hills, rugged and 
solid, are not so high as those further east towards 
Jerusalem ; yet they were high enough for the Tommy 
tramping up their slopes. Wherever is earth enough 
are fig and olive trees without end, and the ground itself 
is cut away into tiers like the circumlateral seats of a 
circus; so that the hilly torrents in the rainy season 
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can water platform after platform in succession. Down 
in the wadis below we found vegetation enough; but 
all fruit-bearing trees bore the traces of neglect and 
disease. A lovely country it is, reminding one of the 
hills of Wales, wild and natural, with evidence of tillage 
only here and there near some isolated village. In the 
spring and autumn it is said to be an ideal country from 
a climatic standpoint ; but extremes of weather come 
during the other seasons and during the winter months 
rain and fog despoil the country of its otherwise in- 
describable beauty. 

Given the possibility of and some inducement to 
working the soil, an enterprising people could find no 
fairer field of colonisation. The land is there and the 
climate. If there were sea ports and rail routes capable 
of dealing with traffic, there surely must be a future 
for this country. 


« KEFR AIM 
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CHAPTER VII. 


ADVANCE OF DECEMBER 27tu, 1917. 
A DAY IN JERUSALEM. 


WITHIN a few days of our arrival at Beir Sira military 
operations had subsided to some degree while plans 
were being made for another big move. Meanwhile, 
as Christmas was approaching, it was thought good to 
obtain large quantities of canteen stores for the troops, 
the sources of supply having been moved northwards 
from Rafa to Deir Sineid. The latter place, however, 
was over twenty miles from the front line ; hence it was 
beyond the power of army transport to bring up such 
things as were not absolutely essential. The only 
alternative was to send regimental limbers by brigades 
down to Deir Sineid, each unit being represented by 
an officer detailed to make his own arrangements. 

I therefore, set off on foot to Latrun, where the 
transport lines of all the brigade units lay, and from 
there three officers, mounted on wonderful and weird 
remount chargers, proceeded with eight limbers to Deir 
Sineid, bivouacing at Junction Station on the way. It 
was much more comfortable to sit easily on a horse’s 
back than to plod along carrying a pack and other 
impedimenta, and the journey was, in that respect, 
very enjoyable. Having arrived at our distination 
we proceeded to buy as much as could be carried in 
our limbers with discretion. One officer had orders 
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to take back one bottle of beer for each man in his 
battalion, the result being that there was no room for 
anything else. It seemed a rotten investment, too; 
for what is the use of one bottle of beer to Tommy when, 
his palate having been nicely tickled with the taste of 
it, there is no more of the precious liquid left to satiate 
his now fully active sense of thirst. 

The remainder of us took back tobacco and food- 
stuffs, more guaranteed than beer to please the inner 
man during days of half rations, and certain to last 
several days. 

These parties were sent down every fortnight, the 
trip taking at least five days in good weather and often 
over a week when the roads were sticky. Deir Sineid 
was now second to Kantara in importance, a great area 
of tents and departmental depots, scarcely recognisable 
from what it had been two or three months previously. 
As soon as I got back I was told that a show was coming 
off in a few days. We hoped, however, that Christmas 
Day wouldn’t be chosen as a suitable time for attacking 
Turks; for we were anticipating a good festive day. 
We knew that actually, from a military point of view, 
no better time could be fixed upon; for the enemy, 
thinking us to be taking our ease, would almost certainly 
be found off his guard. 

For the next day or two officers repaired every 
morning, each with map and compass, to examine and 
to discover the important points of a certain triple hill 
which was to be our objective. The hill in question was 
some three miles beyond Beit Sira, and held a garrison 
of Turks well provided with machine guns. Beyond 
the top of it, half a mile behind the summit, lay the 
village of Deir Ipsia, which was also to be taken. Finally, 
from our point of observation we detailed to our N.C.O.s 
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the features of our objective and the plan to be adopted. 
Meantime Christmas Eve came and Christmas Day, 
during which time we were under thirty minutes notice 
to move to the attack ; in which circumstances it was 
impossible for us to be exuberantly festive. The day 
passed, however, nor was it till 10 p.m. the following 
night that we got orders to move at 2 a.m. next morning 
and to commence the attack at 6 a.m. 

Then we learned that it was to be a big operation in 
which practically the whole army would be involved, 
the main object being to turn the Turkish right flank. 
Not until afterwards did the rank and file know that 
the offensive on our left was schemed to work simul- 
taneously with a Turkish counter-attack on Jerusalem 
from the north. Nor, until the action was over, were we 
aware that an attempt on a large scale had actually 
been made to retake the city, an enterprise quite feasible, 
since the enemy were, previous to December 27th, in 
positions only three miles north. Moving at 2 a.m., we 
arrived at the Wadi Ain Arik, south of our objective, 
at 6 a.m.—with not much time to spare for getting into 
deployment—and started ; for we were to be in pos- 
session of the whole hill by 9 a.m., in order to help the 
units on our flanks if necessary when they attacked 
immediately afterwards. 

The Hump, our battalion objective, was actually three 
hills in one, each higher than the one in front. The enemy 
were at the top in sangars, and the distance up the 
gradient—very steep up the slopes of the middle hill— 
was over a mile and a half. Little opposition was ex- 
pected in the case of the lower hill, and we had got to its 
ridge before we were spotted. Then the enemy, observing 
our movements from their right, put a traversing fire 
across our first wave of extended troops, thus waking up 
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to instant action the Turks directly ahead and above us. 
Meanwhile dawn was fast becoming day; therefore it 
was necessary to press on. Two Companies went first in 
waves of platoons, and it was discovered that we could 
only with difficulty keep in touch, our combined frontage 
having turned out to be wider than had been supposed. 
The platoon strengths, too, were small. 

Having gone over the ridge of the first hill with no 
casualties, we commenced climbing up number two. The 
order was given for men to work their way up in pairs ; 
since it was impossible to keep any definite extension 
on account of the very steep ascent and the progress- 
impeding boulders. By means of red flags the platoon 
officer could signal back that he wanted artillery 
assistance ; for enemy strong points were already known 
to the gunners, who by now were helping us considerably 
as we approached the enemy sangars. The Turk, in 
turn, fired not a shell, for the sole reason that he had 
no guns. Indeed, he had very few along the whole 
frontage of our attack of something like thirty miles. 
It seems that all his available artillery had been con- 
centrated in his left sector for the attack on Jerusalem ; 
for he certainly hadn’t expected any aggressive action 
on our part from another quarter. 

Within two hundred yards of the summit of our centre 
hill we came upon the Turk, well covered by boulders 
a few yards apart, crouching down in a waiting attitude 
to pick out a target. Now our men began here and 
there to fall, having exposed themselves to the lynx- 
eyed marksmen above. Their nearest machine gun, 
only a few yards away, which had been firing down on 
to our second waves and detailed parties, suddenly 
ceased firing, and its crew, creeping along like sleuth 
hounds, made away under cover of rocks, abandoning 
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their gun. The snipers, having lost its comforting co- 
operation, and hearing a fear-inspiring fixing of bayonets 
among our men only fifty yards away, began to throw 
friction bombs of the usual German pattern; then 
suddenly, they bolted up the hillside as our own men 
got up to their line of sangars. 

The machine gun that had stopped firing we reversed 
in order to turn on to them, only to discover at once 
that a stoppage had put it out of action. Now we 
were firing into their retiring forms as they ran for 
life round the crest of the hill; though by now many 
had been killed and captured. Quickly a battery 
shelled the summit, where a few were still making some 
frantic attempt at a last stand. But the barrage had 
frightened them before we got up, and by the time we 
had gone over the crest to consolidate they were running 
down the hill towards the wadi behind. Even then 
we got a few more; but anything in the nature of a 
counter-attack was obviously now impracticable. Thus, 
by half-past eight, we had taken a most difficult position, 
a combination of three hills massed into one, the highest 
peak of which exceeded in height eight hundred feet. 
The Company on our right pushed on over the plateau, 
and occupied the village of Deir Ipsia after stubborn 
opposition. In this action we killed seventeen Turks, 
took sixty prisoners, and forty-five wounded, two Vickers 
guns and three automatic mounted rifles (Turkish 
pattern), in addition to large quantities of bombs. Our 
losses were six killed and thirty-four wounded. 

We, as a battalion, had taken part in the “ opening 
chorus ’”’ of the performance, making the way clear for 
the troops following up later. When these went up 
they advanced with little opposition, and some with 
none at all; for the Turk, seeing how matters stood and 
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thinking discretion the better part of valour, nipped off 
at the double. Our battalion bag then was, on that 
account, not unsatisfactory. For a country like hilly 
Judea it was an exceptionally good day’s work. 

Having described the part played by my own battalion 
on this day, some idea must be given of the major 
operation of turning the strong position taken up by 
the Turk along the commanding features to the north 
and east of us, which, if successfully carried out, would 
be a direct threat to his counter-attack down the Nablus- 
Jerusalem road. The most dominant feature of all was 
the Zeitun ridge, which was one of the objectives of 
the 10th Division, each of whose brigades had different 
features to attack on a somewhat fan-shaped front, and 
for this, the opening day, a brigade and a half of the 
74th Division was placed under the orders of our 
Divisional Commander. Right well they did their 
job; indeed the dash and spirit shown by the Irishmen 
in their advance over these steep and boulder-strewn 
ridges and hills could not have been bettered; and, ably 
supported by our artillery, the end of the day saw us 
in possession of all our objectives along the entire front. 

The 10th Division continued its advance the following 
day with the same dash, and the 74th with its brigade 
and a half returned, advanced to link up between the 
10th and the 60th Divisions, the latter of whom had 
borne the brunt of the Turkish counter-attacks. By 
the evening of the 28th December most of the Infantry 
of the 10th were in position to act against the Turks 
on the Nablus road, who were already within shell-fire 
of the Artillery. 

This operation, which had forced the enemy to 
retire as far as was desired, had its effect on the 
Turkish troops north of Jerusalem, who, by night, 
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instead of being in Jerusalem as victors, were footing 
it back up the Nablus road under pressure of the 60th 
and 53rd Divisions. Their attack had been turned 
into a route; within a day or two they were twenty 
miles north of the Holy City, and ten days later I saw 
the 53rd Divisional Headquarters staff leave Jerusalem 
for a far less interesting locality twenty miles north. 
Once more then for a few days the Turk was being 
harrassed ; it was more apparent than ever that he 
was thoroughly demoralised, sick and ill, utterly deficient 
in that priceless and encouraging sentiment known as 
esprit de corps. There was stubborn fighting around 
Jerusalem though, as I heard afterwards; for they 
attacked well, in massed formation, trusting in a hope 
that to them was not forlorn. Afterwards over a 
thousand dead Turks were counted. Now followed a 
few days of easy-going. Up the slopes of Deir Ipsia, 
when one had time to examine, were caves so constructed 
that no artillery on earth could hope to have made the 
slightest impression on them ; they were not built into 
the hillside, but sheer down into the depths of the earth, 
and evidently had been bored into solid rock by some 
means, leaving only a little entrance like a skylight, 
about three feet square, on the top of a possibly 
twelve feet deep cave. The hillside was full of such 
caverns, invisible until one approached to within a yard 
of their narrow entrances. In them the Turkish 
garrisons lived safely entrenched and able to laugh 
as our gunners pounded the bare sangars put up to 
draw fire. The condition of these dark and airless 
caves was abominably filthy when we searched their 
interiors for stores and hidden men; the smell of stag- 
nant and foul air was choking, bits of food and general 
refuse lay on the floors, never having been removed. 
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Boxes of bombs and S.A.A. lay scattered about, along 
with clothes and general necessaries. I wondered 
whether such a branch as the Sanitary Corps, or its 
equivalent, existed in the Turkish Army. If so, it was 
sadly lacking as an organisation of officiency for the 
health of its troops. 

Previous to this large operation on the British left, it was 
known, of course, that the enemy had intended making 
a ferocious attempt to re-take Jerusalem on the 27th 
of December. By doing so their prestige among their 
countrymen, now for a long time lost, would have been 
immediately regained, not only by the deed itself but 
on account of the fact that Jerusalem is to the Turk, 
as much as to the Christian and the Jew, a holy city, 
sacred by its religious associations and traditions and 
second only in importance to Mecca itself. Moreover, 
the vast majority of the population of the country are 
Moslems, whom such a restoration of prestige would 
have greatly impressed in favour of the Turk; though 
it is doubtful whether his restoration to popularity 
could have been effected in any other way. Recollec- 
tions of oppression cannot be forgotten in so short a 
time. 

The fact, then, that a big attack on a large scale was 
impending, may be presumed to have become known 
to our staff well in anticipation of events; so that we 
were prepared when the time came to take action. The 
story current among the troops was that confidential 
papers relating to the affair had been found in the 
possession of a captured Turkish colonel, which is as 
likely as not. Almost every week though, we got sent 
round a statement of events and general information 
for our perusal, compiled, one supposes, by the in- 
telligence staff. One such statement came up when 
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we were at Deir Ipsia, containing one item of news 
relating to papers found on a Turkish battalion com- 
mander. Notified that his general intended paying 
him a visit, the O.C. had issued special orders to his 
unit, some of the points being after this style: 

BATTALION ORDERS ON THE VISIT OF THE GENERAL. 

(1) Officers will, on this occasion, wear boots and 
not lounge about in carpet slippers. 

(2) The transport officer will attend to the camels, 
thoroughly greasing the sores of those sick, so that he 
may not be found blameworthy before the General. 

(3) Men will cease the practice of wearing greatcoats. 
(They had little else to wear during the daytime.) They 
are only to be used at night. 

(4) The number of rifles there are in the regiment is 
to be ascertained, and a report submitted to me. 

(5) Officers on patrol are forbidden to leave their 
parties for the purpose of holding conversation with 
the civil people. That officer who did so on a certain 
date will surely be punished. 

(6) On [date] I shall proceed with one Company and 
a sergeant to Bethlehem, where a trench will be dug. 

These orders, although some weeks old, were in- 
teresting, in that through them one got a pretty accurate 
idea as to the standard of organisation and discipline 
at this time prevailing among the Turkish Regiments. 
With regard to number 3, nearly every Turk I saw was 
wearing a greatcoat; nor was I surprised when I dis- 
covered how little else they appeared to possess in the 
way of field-service kit. Many of those captured were 
wearing grey-black shirts, pilfered from our men who 
had been captured or killed in previous actions, and 
many were using cross-straps from Tommy’s packs as 
braces ! 
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This same intelligence information published a 
notification showing that, on the fall of Gaza, the Turks, 
knowing that we had then ample troops, had expected 
us to make a sweeping advance directly up to Jerusalem 
immediately after the fall of Gaza and Beersheba. In 
preparation for this they had prepared a sudden, swift 
abandonment of the city. As a matter of fact over a 
month elapsed between the fall of one and the action 
of the other. 

After three days we left Deir Ipsia, marched down 
along the valley of the Ain Arik wadi and westwards, 
to a village somewhat similar situated, named Beit-el- 
Kuddis, where we relieved some Australian dismounted 
troops. This village lay about fifteen miles north-east 
of Joppa; on the first range of high hills inland from 
it was a wonderful panorama of land and coast, with a 
broad expanse of blue sea beyond. In the distance, 
down below, were Ramlegh and Ludd, about eight and 
ten miles away respectively. Further away, south and 
west, lay Joppa, with its acres of olive and orange 
groves spreading round in all directions. By this time 
most of these orange trees were ruined, poisoned by the 
enemy, so rumour said, to such an extent that they 
would bear fruit no more. 

For miles north the coast-line was visible, and from 
the village one could see the sandy lowlands on which 
lay innumerable villages and colonies. North-west of 
Ludd, looking conspicuous with its modern architectural 
buildings, was a red-roofed colony inhabited by a com- 
munity of European Jews. The whole scene was 
generously beautiful, with its frequent villages encircled 
by green groves, its mosques shimmering with white in 
the sunlight and, beyond everything, the endless sea, 
at this time untraversed by ships. Joppa, as a com- 
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mercial port, is of little use;. for its shores are too 
shallow to admit the entrance of even a small merchant 
ship. 

Even at this time, when there was a free route to us 
from Egyptian ports, everything continued to come up 
by rail and road transport; for the process of trans- 
porting war necessities from ships to Joppa would have 
been so slow as to afford no material help. 

Away due north of us lay the height of Abu, crested 
with its village, still occupied by the enemy, and sur- 
rounded by hills less conspicuous. After the period of 
quiet we were now entering upon and which was des- 
tined to last some weeks, Abu Meschal was next to 
claim our very active attention. Meanwhile, at Beit 
Kuddis, we took over the charge of a sector of some 
two miles, manning a line of sangars so absurdly apart 
from each other as to be each practically isolated. On 
dark nights the matter of visiting these posts was 
attended by some peril to one’s safety in that one had 
to find a way over scraggy, immense, and often loose 
boulders, where by one false step one might slip into a 
crevice or even break a limb. 

No tracks existed as a guidance ; one had to estimate 
the distance and direction from post to post, occasionally 
pausing on the way in order to get the low tones of a 
man’s voice. Then, having got the sound, one could 
grope one’s way towards it through the darkness. There 
were jackals, too, yapping each other into packs for 
nocturnal food expeditions. Like the pariah dog the 
jackal is a coward; he becomes brave only on a dark 
night when he cannot easily be observed, and when he 
is one of a pack, Alone, he slinks away on sight, and 
on moonlight nights he prowls about quietly, not giving 
away his presence by wild howls. 
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The weather now was persistently bad, cold and 
depressing. The nights were often rough with a biting 
mountain wind, and the men sat or stood up all night 
covered with wet but wind-resisting greatcoats. But 
a rum issue would help to warm up their hearts, even 
if the rain did not cease with the coming of dawn. But 
they had by this time reconciled themselves to the 
idiosyncrasies of the weather—that didn’t matter. 
Food, and plenty of it, was the main point; with a 
full ration of bread they could tackle anything. Biscuits 
were not so invigorating, not so bulky and satisfying ; 
nor was bully comparable with the good old stew of fresh 
meat. 

I don’t suppose their clothes were ever dry on their 
bodies ; for if they weren’t out in the rain they were 
lying on wet ground. The always soft soil under their 
bivvies became gradually more and more spongy from 
the trickles of the rain. However, there was little 
sickness. 

When Battalion Headquarters went up to the village 
after that place had been purified by the ceremonial 
rites of the officiating sanitary squad the M.O. was still 
dissatisfied. Armed, therefore, with a horse-crop, he 
proceeded to parade the villagers and to harangue them 
in a true Ciceronian style, making the sheik (a one-eyed 
and very Shylock-looking gentleman) personally 
responsible for the cleanliness of his village. When 
it was clean, the battalion would take over one-third 
of the village as billets. The shiek, seeing how dex- 
terously the M.O. handled his horse-crop, ordered his 
motley crowd of subjects to make a good job of the 
task and to get it done quickly. But those billets were 
awful, and I would far rather have repaired to my old 
bivvy again—in spite of its now somewhat leaky roof. 
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It was at least free of insect life. The two disadvantages 
(not that they are restricted to two in number) of native 
hovels as billets, are that, on the one hand, they possess 
no windows, whilst, on the other, they do possess in- 
numerable specimens of insects, varying in size and 
species but all imbued with an insatiable desire to bite 
and to feed on human flesh. It is bad enough to have 
to search out these brutes by night with the aid of a 
candle, but when the self-same task becomes necessary 
during the day also, one’s patience as well as one’s 
candle ration becomes exhausted. Hence we were 
glad to go back to the line, where in the open such 
terrors did not exist. 

One night, very late, I was informed that I was to 
be in Jerusalem the next day at twelve o'clock, to report 
at a certain Divisional Headquarters. Further, I was 
to call at our transport lines, six miles behind, pick up 
a mount and call at Brigade Headquarters (of course 
in quite the opposite direction) at 6 a.m. in the morning 
for instructions. When I considered that Jerusalem, 
by way of devious tracks, was distant well over twenty 
miles, and that the other side-trips, including one of 
six miles by foot, added another ten at least, I thought 
that no such unreasonable task had been allotted to 
any human being before. However, leaving my platoon, 
who were in the line at about 3 a.m., I started trekking 
off, with a haversack containing a few sandwiches of 
bully beef. Arriving at the transport lines I picked up 
a Company charger, dubbed the Cow (on account of 
her somewhat bulky form and restrained action, I expect 
she had been, in better days, a plough horse), and 
ambled on to the Brigade. Here the Staff Captain, 
giving me a map, told me to proceed by the way I judged 
the best of the many. Away along bridle-paths and 
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through wadis looked the more direct ; for that along 
the main road necessitated my doing two sides of a 
triangle of which the first road was a very long base. 
Therefore, solely because Euclid had taught me that 
any two sides of a triangle are longer than the third, 
I chose the former. 


Maps are deceptive, however, as I was soon to find 
out. Leaving Brigade Headquarters about 7.30, 
thinking that even on the Cow I should be able to travel 
twenty-odd miles in the time at my disposal, I set off 
at an easy pace. Within a few miles I got into diffi- 
culties, finding that, where the map indicated a junction 
of two paths, there were in reality five or six, so that 
I did much reconnoitring at each path junction, wasting 
a lot of time in this nevertheless necessary procedure. 


At length I got to the summit of E]-Fokka, now miles 
behind our line, and found strewn around the village 
relics of the recent struggle, in the shape of helmets, 
equipments and rifles. Having walked the Cow down 
its steep and treacherous bridle-path I pursued my way 
across the wadi in which lay Tireh, also considerably 
behind our line. Around here were the exposed bodies 
of dead Turks which the villagers had not troubled to 
bury. As I went through the village they sat there, 
smoking and looking suilen, as though resenting the 
appearance of even one stranger, not to speak of an 
army. The forbidding countenances of these people 
were so marked as to make me feel almost afraid to pass 
through them, and I began to regret having brought 
neither orderly nor even a revolver. As soon as I got 
through, expecting all the time to be stabbed from 
behind, I urged the Cow into quite a moderate gallop, 
and soon saw myself close to Beit Ducca, passing along 
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by the very well from which the villagers used to obtain 
water for us under escort. 


At a dump here I found some Welshmen, who told 
me they had sustained severe losses in storming the hills 
on the 27th of December. This, although it was sad 
news, did not worry me so much as the information 
that it was now half-past eleven, and Jerusalem was 
about fifteen miles away. Then I realised I should not 
be in time for my appointment, and certainly should 
not be back at Company Headquarters for dinner that 
night as I had agreed to be. Continuing, I met un- 
heard-of hills and wadis, leading the Cow up and down 
where the paths were impossible for riding. After 
trekking along for some miles I came into an open 
stretch of ground and found some men making roads. 
Where was Jerusalem and how far? They didn’t know 
the direction ; but they offered the consoling suggestion 
that it might be twelve miles. My map I had long ago 
put into my haversack, as a giver of false hopes. 


At the next village I decided to ask information of 
the inhabitants, who would, of course, know all I wanted. 
Therefore, with a forced smile (for they also looked like 
“cut-throat dogs’’) I said ‘Salaam,’ gesticulated, 
and shouted ‘‘ Jerusalem! Jerusalem!’’ Some 
grinned, some assumed an even more ferocious coun- 
tenance; but none answered. Suddenly inspiration 
came, and, waving towards what I thought was the 
direction of the holy city, I tried again with “ El Kuds! 
El Kuds!’’ Then they. all with one accord arose, 
surrounded me and yelled in a strange tongue. One 
person, armed with a dagger, seized the horse’s bridle 
and began to lead me through the village. At the out- 
skirts he indicated the direction, and I again proceeded, 
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with a sudden feeling of relief that my life was safe 
again. 

In due course I came into some open, low-lying 
country, in which rose ruggedly, from a base of gigantic 
circumference, a high and somewhat isolated hill of 
dignified magnificence, which over-topped most of the 
surrounding heights. This was Nebi Samwil, a point 
of strategic importance very stubbornly held by the 
Turks till they were pushed back by an impetuous drive 
on the day of the main attack. To the possessor it is 
a very useful fortress; for it affords advantages of 
observation, especially in the direction of Jerusalem 
over the north road to Nabulus, and is in itself a position 
almost mpregnable. Tradition says that on its summit 
is the tomb of the prophet Samuel. However, as I was 
in a hurry, I was unable to ascend its height, and con- 
tinued my course along its northern base. Here the 
ground was so soft owing to rain, that the Cow stumbled 
about and got her fetlocks well into the mud with each 
pace. Continuing my weary way I passed by the village 
of Beit Hanina, turned north again and, after several 
miles, arrived on the main road a mile north of Jerusa- 
lem. Now, with our destination in sight, we wended 
our way slowly towards the golden city—I, tired and 
hungry, and the unfortunate Cow with her head almost 
between her forefeet. I don’t think she could have 
even trotted a hundred yards at any cost. 

At 6 p.m. we arrived at the 60th Divisional Head- 
quarters and I reported my belated arrival. Kindly 
hands now arranged for the comfort of man and beast, 
and I was provided with all that could be wished for 
by a Staff Officer. Meantime, another officer, whom I 
expected to have anticipated me in arriving, had not 
yet turned up. He had gone on a mule along the main 
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road through Latrun, but didn’t get in till the following 
morning, having spent the night at a wayside A.S.C. 
dump. Immediately after my interview with the 
G.O.C: he put in an appearance. When he was dealt 
with, we were given permission by the kindness of the 
General, to make a short tour of the town under the 
guidance of one Gabriel by name, a gentleman of very 
mixed origin, in pre-war days a Cook’s tourist guide, 
but now employed by the Divisional Intelligence Staff. 
Although we walked all through the town, the only 
places we actually inspected thoroughly were the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre and the Wailing Wail of the Jews. 

All the charitable institutions founded by Christian 
organisations, such as hospitals and schools, were at 
this time closed or being used for some more practical 
purpose. As we neared the precincts of the Holy 
Sepulchre, which was under a military guard, we became 
aware that the Turks had at least not robbed the city 
of its religious atmosphere, which seemed to me to 
pervade the whole place in spite of squalor, food shortage 
and general military aspect. A solemn and peculiar 
sense of tranquility permeated the vicinity of this 
sacred place, seeming more profound and intense within 
its walls, where, in the dark shadows, one could not 
help feeling for a time apart from the world and its 
quarrels. 

Inside, a religious service was being intoned, and 
one heard the chanting of priests of the Greek Orthodox 
Church. A few yards from the Chancel steps, facing 
the High Altar, is the Tomb, marking the burial place 
of Christ Himself, always guarded—always watched by 
monks and priests of the Greek Church. The very 
tomb in which our Lord is alleged to be buried can be 
seen by anyone; but the Holy Water is given, I under- 
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stood, only to those visitors who claim Greek orthodoxy, 
so that they alone can, with that water, make the sign 
of the Cross. In a niche in the wall round the Tomb 
lies the lighted flame, especially venerated by Russian 
pilgrims as being symbolical of the Light of the World. 
Annually, we were told, these peasants came in their 
thousands to prostrate themselves before this symbol 
of the Light of the World; but now the country was 
closed to them, as it was to.all visitors. On either side 
of the Greek Chancel is one smaller and less gorgeous, 
used by the Armenian and Roman Catholic monks 
respectively. The whole of the interior is lighted by 
candles and swinging lamps, without which it would 
be difficult to see at all; for I noticed scarcely any 
windows. Round the main building are tiers of seats, 
each set aside for a different Christian sect, particularly 
for special festivals. These steps are taken to prevent 
quarrels between those of different Christian religious 
communities in Jerusalem; for even here there is a 
feeling of jealousy among those to whom jealousy should 
not be known. Even Consuls have more than once 
been called upon to act for their respective communities 
in order to prevent disturbances and to claim an equality 
of religious rights. 

At the Wailing Wall was seen a sight impressive, 
strange, yet not devoid of something bordering almost 
on the humorous ; for to see a very dirty old lady loudly 
lamenting and violently pulling her hair, now wailing 
piteously, now moaning as though in physical pain, 
and beating her hands and arms against a wall, is 
suggestive rather of a lunatic asylum than of a place 
of supplication. But one sees, on close observation, 
that the anguish manifested by men and women alike 
is heartfelt. Its solemnity, however, is somewhat 
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diminished when small Jews, who have not yet arrived 
at years of discretion, obviously find more interest in 
watching strangers than in supplicating for the New 
Jerusalem. The length of the wall (part of the old 
city circumference) is about twenty yards and its height 
considerable; its cut boulders are massive in size. The 
Jews one sees here are certainly a “‘peculiar’’ people, un- 
inspiring and uninteresting, and for the most part not 
very clean. You scarcely ever see a Hebrew dressed 
in anything but the oldest of old clothes. The men 
wear peculiar hats made of fur, and the effect of it is 
to make them look quaintly venerable with their long 
hair drooping over their shoulders. 

In the old city, where the Jews live, all is squalor 
and filth. Indeed, Jerusalem, excepting in the new 
European quarters, is anything but a clean city; its 
streets are narrow and the pavement gutters are full 
of refuse. But then, how can you expect to find any 
signs of progress and improvement in a Palestine 
governed so long by the Turks ? 


As we walked away up the narrow cobbled streets, 
we met a man with a horribly distorted countenance ; 
his face was the colour of a plum-pudding and his eyes 
were mere slits. Gabriel crossed to the other side of 
the road. 


“What’s the matter with that man?” I asked. 


»” 


“A leper,” answered Gabriel. 


But when I looked again, out of curiosity, the leper 
had gone. We traversed then the Via Dolorosa, viewing 
the carved inscriptions indicating the Seven Stations. 
Along this road Christ was made to bear His Cross 
before His Crucifixion, and here are pious processions 
made every year, in solemn remembrance of His death, 
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a reverential wait being made at each Station that His 
last journey may be the more fully realised. 

During the evening we were invited to a show given 
by the 60th Division, in which the performers showed 
remarkable talent. There is only one hotel worthy of 
the name in Jerusalem, that where my friend was 
now staying. It was then called “ The Hotel Fast,” 
to-day “The Hotel Allenby”; but I must say 
that, when I joined him there for tea that day, the 
organisation and general catering of the place was 
exceedingly slow. It was lucky for him that he had 
brought his rations for the trip; for the entire stock 
of food and drink amounted only to fig jam, bad bread, 
poor tea and cognac. The Turkish Headquarters Staff 
had been quartered here, and on clearing out for the 
north had appropriated everything in the way of food, 
leaving only as a lasting token German touring advertise- 
ments hanging on the wall. Austrian Lloyd Steamship 
notices (pre-war) also adorned the walls; for this was 
originally a German hotel. 

To-day, six weeks after our occupation, the population 
were suffering severely from scarcity of food; the 
Turks had taken away as much as could be transported 
in their quick retreat, and we had been hampered in our 
attempt to cope with the situation by the weather. 
It was in this respect the worst part of the year; for 
just at the time that supplies were wanted at maximum 
delivery rate the roads were in their most impassable 
state. The road down through Hebron to Beersheba 
was just as bad as that from Gaza up to the west; so 
that, in the circumstances, scarcely enough rations 
could be got up for the troops alone. The men for many 
days lived on half rations, and were lucky to get that 
proportion of their food, Under what tyranny and 
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fear these people had existed under Turkish military 
rule it is impossible to conceive. 

I was, of course, a guest at Divisional Headquarters 
during this visit ; so that I did not find it necessary to 
visit an A.S.C. dump. But my friend was very thankful 
he had brought his rations with him. 

Outside the perimeter in the new city are the churches, 
schools and hospitals built by Christian societies in 
Europe. Mission work is carried on extensively in 
normal times, and Armenian children are educated. 
Away on the north side, on the slightly elevated ground, 
is that residence built by the ex-Kaiser in the days when 
he had ambitious designs on the Near East. No doubt 
he, then, was so self-confident as to think he might be 
acclaimed in time as the new deliverer, whose coming 
would cause even the Jews to cease from bemoaning 
their sad lot ! 

Certainly the building itself has a very dignified 
appearance, situated as it is on an elevation apart, as 
though meant to house a king or a prince. Shrewd 
people said it was so constructed as to be capable of 
rapid conversion into a hospital when necessity should 
arise, a surmise quite in keeping with German thorough- 
ness. 

On the Mount of Olives, only a few hundred yards 
from the city, was stationed the last thing one would 
expect to find—a battery of guns. There is also here 
a modern German building called the Kaiserin Augusta 
Victoria Hospice—a charitable institution. On the 
north and west, particularly, Jerusalem is shut in by 
a ring of hills; so that one does not see the city until 
within a very short distance of it. Of the people met 
in the streets, I can only say all looked ragged and 
unkempt, and as they really were—destitute and 
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dispirited. They were glad to see us as deliverers, of 
course; but had we been able to bring them at once 
the food supplies so necessary to a stricken people, 
there might have been seen a happier-looking crowd. 
Incidentally, it seemed to me that every second man 
one met was either a priest or a monk. 

While staying in Jerusalem I had the good fortune 
to meet several brigadiers and commanding officers 
who were at Divisional Headquarters for various pur- 
poses. During the talk at dinner one night, the 
recent attack on Jerusalem, and our subsequent advance, 
became the topic of conversation, I learned something 
of the facts of the battle, which had been hotly contested 
by the Turk, who had thrown into the attack all the 
men and weight of material at his disposal, in order to 
regain some of his lost prestige by a victory which would 
have had a moral as well as a material effect. The 
Turks attacked on this occasion with massed formation, 
bravely and with plenty of vigour, coming up to the 
main line itself, and overwhelming, in their on-rush, 
more than one outpost whose garrisons could put up 
no lengthy resistance. Almost, I was told, they reached 
their objective, and were then repulsed, sometimes by 
hand-to-hand fighting. Although supported by all the 
guns at their disposal they were severely handled by 
ours, which were greater in number and which were 
offered good targets. When they had been repulsed 
and repeatedly driven back our forces commenced a 
counter-movement of such vigour that the enemy, now 
broken and probably disorganised, rapidly withdrew 
under our pressure. 

Over a thousand dead Turks were counted after 
the attack on the city, which in itself shows that 
they were prepared to make great sacrifices to 
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achieve their object. Then followed a hard period 
of trekking for our advancing brigades, harrying and 
worrying the Turk as he withdrew. Within two or 
three days they had him twenty miles north of Jerusa- 
lem, and no doubt would have sent him still further had 
circumstances permitted; but the old difficulties—the 
coming-on of rain and the inability to bring up fresh 
rations and ammunition—again hampered further 
action. East and west of the Nabulus road were only 
rough tracks lying along the stony wadis and up the 
steep and difficult hillsides ; so that the troops had, in 
addition to the dutes of the line, to be cont nually 
man-handling the bare necessaries of life backwards 
and forwards. They were tired from continuous hard 
work, and they were, in addition, subsisting on a daily 
ration issue much below that required by the average 
man working in the open. Considering, then, all the 
difficulties under which they were labouring, too much 
praise cannot be bestowed on the troops. More than 
one C.O. spoke of his feeling of exhaustion as a result 
of these few days’ operations, when, in the hurry of 
things, he had scarcely time to get any rest at all. 
Small wonder, then, that regimental rank and file were 
tired out, too. 

Consulting our maps, we determined to return through 
Enab and Latrun, along the main Joppa road, and then 
to strike off North to Beit el Kuddis. The other man 
had come that way and pronounced the road good; so 
that we anticipated no difficulties over our return 
journey of about twenty miles. At 9 a.m. the following 
morning we met at the Fast Hotel, and set off keeping 
up a good pace the whole way. At midday we halted 
under a shaded grove, fed on bully and cheese, and 
then continued our journey. Beyond Latrun, we met 
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an officer making for the rail-head to catch a train for 
Kantara (bound for a course of some kind in Cairo), 
who informed us that certain decorations were being 
issued for the Deir Ipsia affair. By 5 p.m. we were in, 
and I found myself in charge of the Company, my 
Company Commander having gone to Deir Sineid on 
a job. Rain came on again, and with it cases of trench 
feet, and one had to inspect feet every day very care- 
fully ; for the authorities had made this form of sickness 
a crime, thinking it was due, too often, to carelessness. 
Very few cases occurred, however. After a day or two 
we relieved another company in the line. From here 
my Adjutant, myself and another Company Commander 
were detailed to take a leave party to Cairo for seven 
days, and I started off with the men to the rest camp 
at Latrun one evening, being joined later by the other 
two. 

The journey down was uneventful. We travelled 
the well-known road in lorries to Deir Sineid, and from 
there to Kantara by train. Here, at the base, we 
stayed a night and continued to Cairo the following 
morning, arriving there by midday. At the station 
the men left us, being told to turn up at the right time 
for the return journey—sober, if possible-—and we pro- 
ceeded to instal ourselves in Shepheard’s. I had not 
seen Cairo since April, 1916, and now, twenty months 
later, it was as fascinating as ever; Cairo always will 
be fascinating to English people, though why, precisely, 
I can’t exactly say. Its charm is irresistible, its atmos- 
phere indescribably and peculiarly unlike that of any 
other place—a modern scene in an old setting. Even 
apart from sentimental and traditional associations 
with old time and a dead civilisation, the city appeals 
to one on account of its freshness and beauty. The 
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tain streets are wide and clean, buildings are not 
congested but are of pleasant architectural appearance 
and not huddled together. The surrounding suburbs 
are well laid out and richly picturesque, with frequent 
spaces of garden land, full of well-tended flowers and 
foliage. One has to go away into the bazaar actually 
to find squalor, dirt and flies. But the bazaar, 
fortunately, is in its own area and apart; so that, 
without making a special expedition, one might never 
see it at all. Out over Kasr-el-Nil bridge one is in the 
country again by the slow-flowing Nile, whose banks 
are lined with a great procession of house-boats. Further 
on, towards Mena and the Pyramids, is the open country 
with the Sporting Club and the Zoological Gardens. 


In Cairo one does not find dirt unless one looks for 
it, in which respect at least Cairo is unlike most other 
towns in Egypt and East of Suez generally. 


One day we motored to Mena House, had lunch, and 
then went to the Sphynx—riding on donkeys. Again 
I was disappointed, wondering how people would think 
of going into raptures over an object so intensely ugly ; 
nor did the Pyamids move me to a state of superlative 
ecstasy. It is said that people visiting the Pyramids 
by moonlight stand, as it were, spellbound by the 
majestic sight displayed; but I think that, under the 
shining moon, any sight is intensified in its brilliancy, 
and that here particularly the spectator’s imagination 
lends impressiveness to the sight. Actually what did 
strike me was that the self-same fortune-teller who in 
May, 1916, told me I was to be in England in three 
months, was now blithely forecasting the very same 
promising future for me. Had he recognised me as I 
recognised him, I feel sure he would have at least pre- 
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dicted something a little different—just to encourage 
my somewhat dubious faith in his predictions. 

I managed to look up a few acquaintances, and we 
had dined with certain friends we had met in Cairo, 
when, just as we were preparing a very varied pro- 
gramme, we got a wire—“ leave reduced to three days ; 
return ’’—which meant that we should have to move 
the following day. The men would be disappointed, 
too. However, when we arrived at Kantara that 
night their sorrows had been pretty well dispersed by 
frequent indulgences in various forms of liquid refresh- 
ment; so having spent the night at the base camp, we 
resumed our journey next day. From Deir Sineid we 
went direct to the rail-head two miles west of Ramlegh, 
where we could pick up lorries for Latrun. 

Ramlegh is a pretty little town two miles south of 
Ludd, quite small in extent, but looking from afar much 
larger owing to the wide groves of olive and orange trees 
that surround it. In the days of the Crusaders it was a 
town of some importance, and the seat of a Bishopric 
(as was Ludd even earlier); now, where was once 
a Christian Church is a Mosque, one of the largest 
buildings in the town. At this time, of course, Ramlegh 
was abnormally quiet, and all its public buildings taken 
up by the military. That night we spread our valises 
on the roadside after dining by candle-light under a 
hedge, and chartered a couple of lorries for the next 
morning. By midday we were in Latrun, met our 
chargers and rode the remaining ten miles to camp. 
The men came on in their own time. 

My Company was still in the line, working on the 
sangars by night, and indulging in reconnaissance 
patrols by day. Things were more or less at a low 
ebb again, and we were told that no big move was 
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proposed for at least two months. Meanwhile the 
troops would wage a defensive warfare, train when 
possible and spend a lot of time in the improvement 
of the roads and paths behind. Two miles ahead of 
us, on the top of Abu Meschal Hill, was a stronghold of 
the enemy line. On the roofs of its houses could be 
seen Turkish sentries and observation posts, whose 
actions we, in turn, used to watch continuously. We 
could even see their patrols working among the scrub 
and boulders a mile or so towards us. But they were 
too far away to be tackled in the day-time; for 
they could have anicipated any movement on our 
part. Daily, then, these small patrols went out, 
more for reconnaissance than anything else, so that all 
the wadis and hidden country should be known to us 
when the next move came. On our left were some New 
Zealand dismounted Yeomanry and, further away 
still, an Indian Corps. These patrols were taken by 
units on alternate days, and any information gained 
passed on to the other units in the vicinity. 


Talking of Colonial troops brings to my mind a rather 
amusing incident. Certain Australians had been in the 
line at El-Kuddis before our advent. Soon after our 
taking over, the chief of our village came to our Adjutant 
with a bundle of notes, paid him, he said, in lieu of cash 
for sheep, fruit and other foodstuffs supplied by him to 
the troops. The notes totalled many pounds; could 
the good Adjutant inform him how and when they 
could be converted into money? The Adjutant took 
up the bundle, and, after a casual glance, saw that the 
sheik had been done; each note was worth one or two 
pounds certainly—but not of money. They were jam 
lables—each bearing the inscription, ‘One (or two) 
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pounds best jam”! Surely there are times when even 
a sheik’s life is not a happy one! 

During this rather inactive period several officers 
were detailed to outside jobs. One, for instance, 
went to the gunners to learn the technicalities of F.0.0O. 
work; another to a Trench Mortar School. Many 
officers, therefore, in time became very wise in their age 
concerning the principles and methods of modern war- 
fare, and nearly everyone was a specialist in some way 
or other. At the base, I believe, in 1916, when surplus 
officers suffered from inertia due to lack of work, the 
ever-thoughtful and kindly officials went so far as to 
institute instruction classes in cooking. 

Thus at all such bases and depots was some interesting 
and often extraordinary work found to amuse people. 
In Macedonia was one gentleman known as the “ fat 
expert.” His job was to go round to units instructing 
them how to obtain as much fat as possible from bully 
and stew. This was afterwards collected and sent down 
to the base to be put to further use; to what precise 
use I doubt if even the fat expert himself knew. 

Concerning the next and ensuing operations, the 
insistent attacks on the Turk, and the part played by 
the 10th Irish Division during the final nine months, it 
is not my function to write, since it was not my privilege 
to remain longer in the British Army. 

Nevertheless, there must be mentioned the attack 
by the 29th Brigade on the Ghurabeh Ridge, in July, 
and the rout of the Turks. In this action my old friend 
Lugar was killed. 

Later followed the Furkah and Selfit operations and 
the subsequent advance towards Nablus. In all these 
series of engagements the 10th Division played a con- 
spicuous part, and, as events showed, did so with great 
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distinction ; and the 29th Brigade took an important 
participation in these movements right up to the end 
of the campaign. 

For a time, then, we continued working, chiefly con- 
verting tracks into passable roads. It was monotonous 
but very necessary; difficult, too, among the rocks of 
the khud sides, where it was often necessary to blow up 
whole lengths of hard and unbreakable stone. During 
these days, my career as a platoon officer with the 
British Army came to a termination, and I was suddenly 
one day instructed to report at once to Suez for India. 
During twenty-five months of trekking I had learned 
more about campaigning and seen more things and 
peoples than I could attempt minutely to describe, and 
I left the men with an indescribable amount of admira- 
tion for them as splendid specimens of quiet and un- 
pretentious humanity. The professional soldier is the 
last to advertise his own good qualities, nor could any- 
one working with him do it for him with sufficient 
appreciation. I can only say that many a useful tip 
did I get from the men with whom I had the honour to 
serve, and the more I saw of them the more did I learn 
to respect them as really fine fellows. 
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AND OTHER SKETCHES. 2/- net. 


By Cov. Sir HERBERT BRYAN, 
D.S.0., C.M.G. 


CioTa AND GoLtp. Crown 8vo. 

“ Written with exquisite sympathy and keen insight 
into doggy character. The other four sketches maintain 
the same high standard.”—The Tail-Wagger Magazine. 

‘Charming and original.”—Bristol Evening World. 

“' Delightful sketches. ... A big appeal to lovers of 
animals. ... Admirably treated.”—Devizes Advertiser. 

“ Originally-conceived and cleverly-written sketches ”’ 

—Wiltshive Gazette, 


AFGHAN AND PATHAN. 8/- net. 


By G. Batrey Scort, C.LE. 


Illustrated with map and photographs. 

“No one is better qualified than Mr. George B. Scott 
to tell us about the topography of Afghanistan. . 
Makes the history of the tribal territory very clear... . 
With this long and intimate experience, we should expect 
him to correct the ordinary generalised impressions of 
places and people, and this is what his book serves to 
do.”—Times Literary Supplement. 

“No greater authority on the Indian North-West 
Frontier and the lands beyond than Mr. George Batley 
Scott. —Kent Messenger. 

“In Afghan and Pathan is presented a fascinating 
picture of the gateway between Russia and India... . 
His book is the result of wide experience and is inform- 
ative.'’'—Shields Datly Gazette. 

“A thoroughly understandable and readable account 
of that country.’—Sussex Daily News. 

“ The book is of sufficient general interest to warrant 
a large sale, and everyone who has a personal interest in 
the Frontier will, of necessity, provide himself with a 
copy.”’—India. 


THE SPORTS DEALERS’ 
HANDBOOK. 2/6 net. 


By C. J. CLAYTON. 


With a Foreword by Sir J. E. Kynaston Studd, 
late Lord Mayor of London. 


CLotH AND GoLp. Crown 8vo. FRONTISPIECE. 


A TIME SCHEME FOR 


SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. 8/6 net. 
By J. A. Fort, M.A. 


CLotH AND Gotp. Demy 8vo. 


“Mr. Fort makes out a good case; the best in support 
of the Southampton identification that we have seen... . 
All the Sonnets are printed in the volume, with notes and 
references.’’—John o’ London's Weekly. 

“We believe that Mr. Fort’s amended time-sequence, 
as we have broadly summarised it from his new book, 
will withstand any attack likely to be brought against 
it... . An admirably concise commentary at the end 
of the volume.”—Times Literary Supplement. 

“The subject is dealt with in careful and scholarly 
detail, and the book, in its entirety, is of extreme interest 
to students of Shakespeare.”—Hampshire Chronicle. 

“This outline of results will be found supported by 
interesting reasoning, and the text of the Sonnets is 
followed by an equally interesting array of notes, which 
should not be missed, for they carry the argument 
decidedly further. And, as we began by saying, the 
argument is worthy study.’’"—Notes and Queries. 


THE CHEQUERS INN. 2/6 net. 
Memoirs of a Nonagenarian. 
W. WoopGaTe MaRtTIN. 


CLoTH AND GoLpD. CROWN 8vo. FRONTISPIECE. 


“A Book to get... . Of great interest. ... A valuable 
human document. . . . We congratulate the author. .. . 
Will be treasured. . . . We commend to all who love to 
get occasional glimpses of rural life and amenities in the 
days that are gone.” —East Kent Times. 


TAM O’ SHANTER POEMS. 2/6 net. 
By BERYL M. JONES. 


CrorH AND GoL_p. Crown 8vo. ILLUSTRATED. 
“Verses in which both the spirit and the rhythm of the 
nursery rhyme are successfully caught, and with them the 
child’s capacity for making an adventure of everything.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 


COLLECTED POEMS 1/6 net. 
of Rev. D. R. Wiriiamson, F.S.B.C. 


Brocuure. Crown 8vo. 


* The collection contains a wonderful variety of poems, 
all of these being dealt with in a charming and subtle 
manner.”-—Edinburgh Evening News. 

“Has a strong feeling for natural beauty, and the 
pageant-like glories of Scottish history.” 

—Poetry and the Play. 


ST. GEORGE OF MERRIE 
ENGLAND. 2/6 net. 


A play, by WINIFRED Barrows. 
CrorH AND GoLp, FRONTISPIECE. CROWN 8Vvo. 


“Interest is sustained by a happy blend of romance 
with enforcement of the qualities of faith, courage, and 
humility.”—Malvern News. 


“Much that would lend itself to a very effeotive and 
charming representation.” —Worcestey Herald. 

“ Written in a poetic style that is admirably suited to 
the theme. The scenes are charmingly arranged, and the 
whole makes very original reading.” 

—Kent and Sussex Courter. 


CONTEMPORARY SHORT 
STORIES, 1929. 7/6 net. 


CLoTH AND GoLp. Crown 8vo. 


These are stories by new writers who, in most cases, 
in this volume make their respective bows to the Public 
for the first time. Thus you are certain that these stories 
are worth reading—they are not stories dictated to 
efficient secretaries in a few spare minutes before lunch. 
These are stories that have been selected because they 
possess one characteristic—merit. Twenty-two American 
and British writers contribute, among them being Marie 
Tello Phillips, Aletha C. Conner, Count Leo Tolstoy fils, 
Hubert Ord, Sir Herbert Bryan, etc., etc. The greatest 
volume of modern short fiction ever published. 


HAZEL LEAVES. 2/- net. 


The collected poems of A. M. COLLIGAN. 
GREEN CLOTH aNnD GoLtp. Crown 8vo. 


“* Reveals a keen appreciation of the beauties of nature.” 
—Coventry Herald, 


MODERN PROSE ESSAYS. 7/6 net. 


LzeatuER CroTH anp Gop. Crown 8vo. 


Modern essays by modern essayists for modern readers. 
Throws new angles of light on a variety of interesting 
subjects. 


Just published. 


A WESSEX MISCELLANY 3/6 net. 
A new collection of poems by 


Atys F. SERRELL. 
CLotH aND GoLp. Crown 8vo. 


THE SPRING ANTHOLOGY. 10/6 net. 


CLotH AND GoLp. Crown &8vo, 
Attractive Wrapper. 


The greatest anthology of new poetry from every 
country ever published. The representative anthology of 
our decade. 500 pages of poems by new poets, published 
for sheer merit alone. This book destroys the general 
indifference to poetry. It caters for every poetry-lover 
in the World. 


ART AND SEX 5/- net. 


A Clever Essay By M. J. NicoLson. 
Illustrated Wrapper. 
CLoTH AND GOLD, Crown 8vo. 


ADD TO YOUR LIBRARY LIST NOW. 
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